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THE PRESENT AND THE PAST. 
BY ALFRED DOMETT. 
Extracts from ‘‘ Long Ago.” 


The Present is a Mine, 
From which we dig the mingled ore, 
Rude though it be and gross ;— 
Then Time extracts the worthless dross, 
And leaves it dull no more ! 
And then the rich, refinéd hoard, 
In the coffers of the Past is stored, 
Where in radiant rows they stand, 
Arranged for pensive Memory’s hand— 
A fairer show, 
Than e’er did glow 
In gorgeous faéry tale of sweet Arabia’s land 





The Present is a stream, 
That sweeps along, a varying tide— 
Now dancing on in Pleasure’s beam, 
Now tost by Passion, swoln by Pride ! 
And troubled waves of Strife are there’ 
And bitter waves of Grief and Care ! 
Dim with Woe or foul with Crime, 
These are filtered well by Time ! 


He finds a torrent—turbid, wild— 
He leaves a lake, transparent—mild ! 
Then, in some silent hour, 
When nature sinks in deep repose, 
In summer’s sultry noon ; 
Or when a stillness more intense she knows, 
And swims in tears the weary Moon ;— 
The first, the rapturous sleep of Joy, 
Faint with its own excess— 
The last, the musing wakefulness of Woe, 
Full, full of tenderness— 
In such an hour comes Memory there 
‘ane eup to fill ; 4 
And dipping in the streamlet fair, 
Quaffs with serenest joy the clearly-gushing rill. 





And must we thus in melancholy tone 

All the deeds of Time bemoan ? 

We will take a brighter view 

Of the deeds that Time can do ! 

View him slowly veiling Sadness, 

Mellowing the Bes of Gladness ; 
aking Danger’s memory dear, 

Softening what was harsh, when near ; 

Turning, like the King of old, 

All things, by his touch, to gold! 

*Tis his refining hand can make 

Our weary Days the semblance take 

Of moonlit waves in a vessel’s wake— 

Dark while around they dash in spray, 

Not lighted up till they’re past away ! 

He teaches those who do not spurn 

The sadness of Delight, 

From what is to what was to turn ; 

And oft in vision not unpleasant, 
By dreamy day or stirless night, 
Chequers the gloom that purples o’er the Present 
With the Past’s mild streaks of light ! 





SONNET TO WOMAN, 
BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 


—— stars of earth !—not ye, fast-fading flowers, 

at bloom a while, then vanish in decay ; 

But ye, fair beauties, form’d in Love’s fond bowers, 
Who give to Man what sunbeams give to day ! 

What were this world were Woman’s smiles away !— 
An arid waste—a desert of the wild— 

A lonely rock, with ever-dashing spray, 
On whose rude summit Nature never smiled, 

But stood in ocean grandeur all forlorn ;— 

80 Man’s frail bark, by every tempest torn, 

Oft foundered but for Woman’s guiding ray, 

Whe o’er the gloom makes night appear the day ! 

Her worth, her heart, her love to Man is given, 

To show on earth a Pisgah view of Heaven ! 





PARTING WORDS. 


When I am far from hence, and thou alone 
In woods and meadows we have wandered through, 
Seek not the spots we loved, like some that strew 
The faded body when its life is flown. 
Oh, better far in Fancy’s realms to own 
An Eden stiil undimmed, than, waking, view 
The change that turns the scene to harsh and new. 
Seek not that valley, love! when I am gone ; 
Or For there,—though softer grass no foot may tread, 
greener shade to rest at noon invite,— 
© other echoes shared thy whisper light, 
Nor or not the harebell bank sustained thy head, 
can its brightest sun that stream make bright 
en that which gave to alla dearer charm is fled. 








THE DOUBLE TRIAL : 


y A TALE oF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
BY W. HURTON. 


18— — ae the bright sun, one morning in the month of March, 
the coun . . $ lee 2 building in the county town of » and 
“Ty for miles around, was lit up by its welcome beams. For 








and the exhilarating change to a placid, mild, cloudless day, was of it- 
self sufficient to create feelings of grateful joy in every bosom. But 
few, indeed, in the town to which we allude, gave a moment’s thought 
to the weather. Men, women, and children—rich and poor, old and 
young—were alike filled with emotions so powerful and absorbing, that 


ordinary business of all kinds was that morning at an absolute stand- 
still. The streets leading to the court-house had been thronged from 
daybreak by masses of people, and at every few doors throughout the 


town, groups were eagerly talking together, with grave and anxious 
couasengin: ; and even the ragged street urchins suspended their usu- 
al occupations, to thrust their shaggy heads among the adults, in order 
to listen, open-eyed and mouthed, to the observations waich fell from 
the lips of the speakers. Everybody's face, more or less, wore an im- 
portant expression ; some looked very knowing and mysterious—some 
very sad and sympathising-—others, filled with impatieat excitement, 
not satisfied te stand long in any one position, ran chattering from place 
to place, asking questions of every neighbour and townsman they met, 
and hardly waiting for answers ere they themselves delivered oracular 
judgments on the very points they had just queried. But the air of the 
vast majority of the people was decidedly that of intense interest and 
curiosity about some question at near issue. 
Meanwhile vehicles of all descriptions, from spring-carts to noble- 
men’s carriages, came rattling into the town from nearly every burgh 
and village within many miles ; in some instances parties came express- 
ly for the occasion from places a hundred or more miles distant. Nu- 
merous pedestrians also came hurrying in along with them. f 
Evidently some event of a nature sufficiently powerful to enlist the 
interest of the entire population of the district was about to take place. 
That it was not an election was obvious, from the entire absence of all 
party wrangling or display. The assizes were then holding, and this was 
their third day. Assuredly this mere fact in itself could not account 
for a tithe of the commotion exhibited in the public mind ; but, in a 
word, a certain trial at them, which was that morning to commence, was 
the bona fide and sole cause which enlisted the sympathies of every one. 
A powerful posse of officers of justice and special constables was drawn 
up in front of the county-hall ; and at eight o’clock the great doors were 
opened, and the public admitted. A tremendous rush ensued, and in 
ten minutes the immense building was crammed to suffocation. Previ- 
ously to this, above three hundred of the most respectable inhabitants 
had been privately admitted from the back entrance, by ticket issued to 
them previously for the express purpose. The galleries were thickly 
thronged with elegantly dressed ladies,and numbers of the nobility and 
gentry. In fact, nearly all the rank and fashion of the county were 
present. The people in the streets had fully anticipated that the ac- 
eused would be brought to the court-house by the front entrance, and 
therefore they should have at least a chance of obtaining a glimpse of 


opened by the counsel for the prosecution, Sergeant Drake, a 
Cmenmatouttal relation of the whole affair—detailed, of course, to suit 
his own position, We will very briefly give the substance of it as fol- 
lows :-— 

For many years, Sir James Fanshawe, a baronet of ancient family 
and large estates, had resided at Abbey, about seven miles from 
the county town. He was a widower, and had but one child, @ beauti- 
ful and accomplished daughter, who, upon his decease (she then 
just twenty-one years of age), became sole posessor of his property, . 
also continued to dwell at the same place. Shortly after her father’s 
death, Miss Fanshawe benevolenlty adopted as her companion a distant 
relative— a high-born young Irish lady, named Eveleen O’Neill, who 
had just been left, not merely fortuaeless, but a totally friendless or- 

han. Well, this orphan cousin, this dependant, this prisoner at the 
ar, how did she evince her gratitude? Why, after the eo of 
eighteen months—in which interval Miss Fanshaw had a will, 
leaving her vast property to Eveleen, in case she herself should die 
unmarried—she murdered her benefactress! _ 

A thrill of horror at this part of the narration passed through the 
hearers ; and when it subsided, Sergeant Drake resumed by sa: that, 
revolting and almost incredible as the act might seem, he 8 bring 
forward such witnesses and such a mass of circumstantial evidence as 
would prove, beyond a shadow of a doubt, that the committed 
the awful deed—doubtelss, Pitan ga instigated by kno of the 
existence of the will in her favour. In pursuance of his duty, 
he should now call his first witness. 

Thomas Cooper, being sworn, deposed that for Met oe years he 
was butler confidential house-steward to the late Sir James Fan- 
shawe and his daughter. Knew the latter from an infant in arms. 
Knew the prisoner at the bar perfectly well. She resided, in the quali- 
ty of intimate companion, with his late mistress. The last time he saw 
the latter alive was about ten o’clock on the 27th day of July. She 
was them at supper with the prisoner, and appeared very 

Sergeant Drake : **How did the prisoner appear ?” 

Witn ** Very remarkably melancholy.” 

Here Mr. Collins, the counsel for the prisoner, hastily rose, and ob- 
serving that he could not it his learned brother to the 
jury by be stress on a matter which he would vouch was not at all 
an unusua proceeded to cross-examine the witness. .He wished 
to know whether the latter had never before seen the prisoner exhibit 
as depressed @ manner ? t 

Witness : *« Certainly, gy times ; although generally she was of 

eerful di tion.” 
aoe fa hae ae that a few minutes after 
aroused 14 
@ 


Witness resamed his deposition by sayi 
four o'clock, on ‘the eo gered of the Beth of July, he was 
his sl b ea violent screams, issuing apparently from 
Stecotag soe i his mistress. In great alarm, he sot dressed 








her person ; but in this they were disappointed, as she had been quietly 
introduced into the back part of the building, some hours previously, 
in consequence of a prudent arrangement of the authorities. 

In another hour the judge was seated, the accused placed at the bar, 
the jury sworn, andall formal preliminaries preparatory to the opening 
of the trial duly got through. When the prisoner was brought into 
court, all noise merged into one deep-drawn murmuring aspiration, 
which seemed involuntarily to break from the immense assemblage, as 
though from one single breast. Every frame was raised on tiptoe— 
every neck stretched forward to the utmost—every thought absorbed in 
the one desire to obtain a position insuring a full view of the “ observ- 
ed of all observers.” Many a manly ue faltered an ejaculation of 
sincere pity; many a gentle heart quickly palpitated ; many a lovely 
eye filled. with the tear of sweet humanity, when the prisoner stood fully 
revealed to public view. In not a few instances the spectators turned to 
each other to express in a fewpithy words their individual impression of 
the moment. 

** God help her this day !” exclaimed a tall, burly farmer ; his bold, 
honest face unequivocally working with emotion. 

** Amen !” murmured a bald gentleman at his elbow, furtively wiping 
eway 2 tear-drop as he spoke. ‘‘ Amen! from the bottom of my 

eart !” 

‘* Puir bairn !” said a Scotchwoman, ‘“ they say she is an Irish lassie, 
wi’ nayther kith nor kin to stan’ by her at sic an awfu’ time.” 

** Eh, what? Irish is she ?” cried an old lady, whose rich brogue left 
no one in doubt what country woman she was herself. ‘“‘ The Holy Virgin 
save the purty craythur thin, ses I! Och, boderation to the murderin’ 
villains ! an’ isn’t it a burnin’ shame to see all them big-wigged old va- 
grems layin’ thir heads together jist to hanga poor Irish girl as never 
harmed 

** Silence !” thundered an officer of the court, 

** Silence is it ye would have, ye scarecrow spalpeen ? Faix, thin, 
will I not spake the word when I see my poor dear counthrywoman—” 
** Silence there—silence this moment !’ thundered several officials. 

While perfect order is being restored, we cannot do better than speak 
of the personal appearance of the prisoner. She was, indeed, a young 
Irish lady, simply attired in the deepest mourning, and her age might be 
about twenty—certainly no more. She was tall, and, notwithstanding 
the situation in which she was placed, the elegance and grace of her 
form and demeanour were conspicuous. Her auburn hair, upon which, 
as if in moekery of woe, the golden sun-beams played with mellowed 
radiance, was partly gathered in massive folds upon the top of her head, 
and partly hung down in rich tresses. Her features were not what, in 
the parlance of the world, would be designated beautiful, for they were 
by no means regular ; yet her eyes were those large, dark, all-expres- 
sive blue orbs, and her forehead was one of the lofty, ample proportions 
which we so often find characteristic of her intellectual countrywomen, 
It was very easy to conceive that in her happier vr she was a fine type 
of Erin’s daughters—a warm-hearted, open-souled, merry, happy, be- 
witching, loveable young creature, who irresistibly attracted you by her 
transparent goodness, and who would, were you at all a kindred spirit, 
become your familiar friend ere you had sat an hour by her side from 
your first introduction. But, alas! we have only to describe her as 
she now is. Her features are deadly pale, her cyes unnaturally lamin- 
ous and enlarged, her lips quivering, her hands tightly pressed before 
her. On her entrance, her features were composed, and she walked 
with a steady step to the dock, and when placed there, lifted her head, 
and gave a rapid glance round at the agitated sea of human countenan- 
ces ; but almost instantly shrank, as it seemed, within herself, clasped 
her hands convulsively together, and uttered a prayer to God, while a 
flush of scarlet shame marked her flesh. This passed away quickly as 
it came, and in its stead a marble whiteness permanently ensued. One, 
two, three tear-drops slowly rolled down her pallid cheeks ; but she 
wiped them away, and shed no more. Near to her sat her counsel, a 
middle-aged gentleman, well known as a gifted and most successful 
2 mot He was anxiously poring over his brief and glancing at his 
notes. 

What was the crime with which this interesting young creature 
stood charged? Murver !—committed under the most mysterious and 
inexplicable circumstances. 


” 





weeks previously the weather had been cold, dark, and tempestuous ; 


The jury having been impanneled, the indictment read, &c., the trial 


ied, as quick as he ibly could, towards that reom The 
preg ae 3 hely ajar, amd puthing it smartly open, he crossed the 
threshold, and was aT al what he immediately saw. On the 
carpet, by the side of the , lay the body of his mistress, in her 
night-dress, bathed in blood. Kneeling close by her was the 
at the bar, with her left hand resting on his mistress’s bosom, and her 
right uplifted with a small drawn dagger, which was apparently about 
to be pies in his mistress’s body. Both the dagger and the hand 
which held it were dripping with blood. 

A shudder of horror agitated the whole court at this part of the de- 
osition ; and the accused sank her head between her hands, groaning 
eavily. 

Mr. "Gollins : “ Will you here describe the exact position im which 

your mistress lay when you first saw her? bm 

Witness : “‘ She was stretched out upon her back, her knees drawn up 
some height from the carpet, which, being a loose one, was ruffled on 8 
heap under and around her, as though a great struggle had taken 
place. Her head lay on one side, with the right cheek resting on the 
carpet, and her hair was torn from underneath her cap, hung 
backward over head.” 

Mr. Collins: ** You say that the prisoner was kneeling by her side, 
and holding a dagger, which you thought she was about plunging in 
your mistress’s breast ?” , 

Witness: ‘* Yes.” 

Mr. Collins: ** And there was quite sufficient davligh) Se you to see, 
with perfect distinetness, the objects you have described ? 

Witness : ** Yes.” i 

Mr. Collins: ** Now, sir, on your oath, was the point of that dagger 
directed downwards ?” 

With considerable hesitation, the witness eonfessed thai he could not 
speak positively in this respect. 

Mr. Collins; **What, sir, do you acknowledge that you really are 
uncertain whether it was the haft or the point of the so-called r 
which pointed downwards ? 

Witness : “ I do!” 

«Gentlemen of the jury!” warmly exclaimed the counsel, ‘‘ you 
will now begin to form an idea of what dependence can be pl on 
the evidence of this man!’ Then turning round to the agitated and 
confused butler, he cried, in tones of the profoundest contempt and 
indignation, “* Gv on, sir! go on!” ( 

After a pause, the witness proceeded to relate that, on his advancin 
nevrer, the prisoner, who before seemed unaware of his presence, starte 
to her feet, dro the dagger on the carpet, and uttered a scream. 
Then, ere he had time to speak, she stepped nearer, and, falling upom 
her knees, we iy her hands, and looking up to him, said, ‘ Have 
mercy upon me !’ These were the exact words, and she repeated 
once or twice.” cee 

Mr Collins : ** When you heard the screams which first alarmed you, 
by whom did you suppose them to be uttered?” Bert 


{ = 
a %} 


Witness : ‘‘By my mistress.” seal ¢ 3 
Mr. Collins : Why so?” gi bod ., 


Witness : ‘‘ Because they appeared to proceed from her 
Mr. Collins: ** Oh, that 3 all! Very So. NoWs then the prisoner 
at the bar uttered a scream in your presence, could you distinguish the 
slightest difference in sound between it and the scr@éamg you heard when 
in your own room ?” 
he witness continuing silent, the counsel reiterated—* On your sol- 
emn oath, sir, wae me!” 
pice i eel distinctly admit that, for aught you know, 
the screams you heard from first to last might be, and most probably 
weer, uttered by the prisoner omly 2 
Witness : ‘‘ I do.” 7 
Mr Collins. ‘ Gentlemen of the jury, you have heard, and will not 
i roceed, sir.” 
coy onde in continuation, that,‘ immediately after the prisoner 
had spoken the words he had sore belgie of his fellow-servants, and 
also Lord @ , (a visitor at the Abbey), came in, having also been al- 
armed by the screams. The body was quite warm, and life, apparently, 
had been extinct only a few minutes. ” 
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It is sufficient if we present the more important parts of the entire 
evidence which followed, in a consecutive form. It appeared, then, that 
when the butler was joined by the parties above mentioned, Eveleen was 
still on her knees ; but that on their entrance she sprang to her feet, 
and, clasping her hands, vented wild ejaculations of terror and popes. 

, 


Yet, on then being taxed point-blank with having committed the 
ghe denied it with the most vehement and solemn asseverations of her 
m being believed, only in- 


entire innocence, which, however, so far from 1, 0 
duced the parties present to express their still firmer conviction that 
she had murdered her benefactress, and was thus detected in the act. 
Eventually, overcome by the damning nature of appearances | ainst her, 
the wretched girl fell down on her knees once more, and, with sobs and 
screams, incoherently prayed for mercy, alternately addressing God and 
them—yet still protesting her innocence with frantic gesticulations. 


Nobody believed her. 


No time was lost in making a strict and well-conducted examination 


f the ; and the result was that several most extraordinary 
Seteliiiaae brought to light. The bed in which the ill-fated lady had 
slept was completely saturated with blood, and the sheets tumbled and 
twheted in a way that clearly evidenced that she must have fought hard 
with the murderer. By pushing the curtaius aside, Miss Fanshawe could 
reach the pull of a bell, hanging in her own maid’s room, and so summon 
her at any moment she required. This bell-pull was found carefully tied 
round the adjoining bed-post, completely out of the sleeper’s reach. 
This agperently indicated two important facts :—first, that the murder 
must have been a deli>erately-planned affair, secondly, that it must 
have been committed by some one intimately acquainted with the ap- 
artment. On the victim’s body being examined, it was found that she 
was stabbed in nine different parts ; and her hands and arms were also 
laces, in a way that showed how desperately she must 


ed in man, ; 

ave fought for ife. On the was found a very large lock of hair, 
torn up by the roots. This hair was at first ny to be Miss Fan- 
rom her head, nei- 


shawe's own ; but, on examination, none was torn ; 
ther did the lock correspond in the least with hers, either in colour or 
length. This was also the case with Eveleen ; and, after a most patient 
investigation at the inquest, all concerned unanimously admitted the 
inexplicable fact that this lock of woman’s hair was neither the murdered 
lady’s nor that of the accused. Consequently, and no less evidently, 
there must been an accomplice in the crime; and this female accom- 

it was conjectured, had been deprived of the lock of hair from 
ated by Miss Fanshawe grasping it in the agony of the death- 
struggle, for great violence must have been exerted to tear it up by the 
roots 


The dagger by which the deed had been committed no witness even 
retended to have previously seen in the possession of Eveleen. This, 
Pideed, was not a great stumbling-block, as she might have had fifty dag- 
gers, and nobody have been the wiser. But the single circumstance 
of the existence of the lock of hair, which could not, by any stretch of 
eonscience, be affirmed to be either the murdered lady’s or that of the ac- 
cused, was admitted to be a single proof that another had aided the lat- 
ter to effect the deed. Who was thatother? Nota vesitge of her pre- 
gence, beyond that mentioned, could be discovered; and no stranger 
neither woman nor man, had been seen, for days previously to the mur- 
der about the Abbey or its neighbourhood. In fact, up to the time of the 
trial, not an atom of intelligence, pointing out the unknown, was ob- 
tained. The examination of the Abbey had proved that the object of 
the murderer could not have been that of ordinary robbery or plunder, 
for no article, from the most valuable to the most trivial, was missing 
or had been removed from its place. This circumstance, to the appre- 
hension of the public generally,tended’ the further to fix the guilt on 
Eveleen ; for Miss Fanshawe’s will was found, bequeathing the whole of 
her property to Eveleen, who frankly avowed that she knew of its ex- 
istence, Miss Fanshawe having shewn it to her some time previously. 
This decleration, in the minds of most people, removed the last lingering 
thought they might have entertained that Eveleen was, by a bare pos- 
sibility, innocent ; for they argued that is was positively tantamount to 
a confession that her knowledge of the will’s existence was the motive 
which induced her to perpetrate the deed, which, but for the providential 
circumstance of the victim’s screams being heard, she would probably 
have succeeded in doing in a manner sufficiently secret to have avoided 


the inquest, Eveleen herself gave the following voluntary ex- 
planation of the position in which she was found :— 
).” J] was aroused,” said she, ‘‘ from my sleep, by hearing what I con- 
ceived to be a struggle, mingled with smothered sereams, going on in 
thi oo ager of Miss Fanshawe. I li d,and hearing a 
paren 1 more distinctly, and also what I thought te be a cry for help, 
I hesitated not a moment in hurrying towards the room. As I ap- 
proached the door, which was at the end of a long corridor, and ata 
considerable distance from the sl room of any oue else, my own 


chamber being the nearest to it, heard what J thought to be the voices 
of individuals hurriedly wee ony, | ; but when I reached the door, 
found it slightly open ; and, on 


which Miss Fanshawe never locked, i 
entering, discovered her lifeless body on the floor, in a pool of blood. 
There were no persons visible in the room. I screamed repeatedly at 
the sight, and, in dreadful agitation, sank on my knees, and then fell 
across the body, by which I became besmeared with the blood of my 
dear, murdered friend, whom I loved as myself. On arising, I happen- 
ed to see a r, and lifted it up by the end of the blade, hardly 
whatI did. At this moment the butler entered the room.” 

The whole of the above and additional evidence was fully sustained 
and gone through; and then, amidst a breathless silence, the counsel 
for the defence arose. Ina most lucid and masterly manner did he ad- 
dress the jury in a speech of three hours. Not a quibble did he at- 
tempt, nor did he make a single effort to avail himself of any legal 
mystification. He soberly addressed the jury as men of common sense. 
He told them he scorned to work upon their feelings, when he well knew 
that an unyarnished appeal to their reason would not and could not fail 


to open their eyes to. the monstrous injustice of trying his client on a 
ch which the very evidence for the os ape gre clearly proved she 
‘was innocent of. What were the simple facts of the case? They were 


these :—Some person or persons unknown, did, early ona certain morn- 
ing, inhumanly murder Miss Fanshawe in her bed-room. Eveleen 
O'Neill, the person who slept nearest to her, was aroused from sleep by 
hearing what she conceived to be a struggle going on in the yonsen 
room of Miss Fanshawe. On this, Eveleen instantly hurried towards 
it. She found the door, which Miss Fanshawe was in the habit of sim- 
py latching, slightly ajar, and, pushing it open, walked in, and was 
by beholding her beloved friend extended on the carpet a man- 

gled corpse. The terrible shock of the sight so overcame Eveleen that 
she gave several loud screams; and after vainly looking round for the 
murderer or murderers, she sank, in an agony of grief,on her knees, by 
the side of her whom she had, in her own emphatic words, ‘‘ loved as 
her own life.” In doing this she happened to fall across the body, and 
so became dabbled with blood ; and, seeing the fatal instrument of death 
in a pool of blood, she, in the dreadful agitation of the moment, 

ked it up by the extremity of the blade, and unconsciously held it 
raised with her right hand. It was at this moment the butler, alarmed 
by the screams vented by Eveleen when she first discovered the atro- 
dies deed, came in, and, as he had deposed. beheld her kneeling with 
the uplifted in a manner which, either from wilful perversion, 
or of memory, he states he thought indicated that it was 
to be plunged into the victim’s body anew. Nothing could be more man- 
r and false than thisstatement, since the d r, as already 

stated, was upheld by the point and not the hilt ; and the jury would 
remember the witness had clearly admitted that he could not gainsay 
that fact. Moreover, Miss Fanshawe was already quite dead, and pro- 
bably had been so for ten minutes. On beholding the butler, Eveleen 
rose toher feet, let the dagger fall, uttered a scream, sank on her 
knees again, clasping her hands, twice exclaimed «* Have mercy on 
me!” when Seether witnesses came in and taxed her with the 
guilt, she, of course, vehemently denied it, and fell on her knees, im- 
ploring mercy from God andman. Now these actions and these words, 
which—by what he could not help designating as remarkable an in- 


stance of general stupidity and obstinate perversion of the obvious na- 
pee | oh a le fact, as he ever knew—had been construed into un- 
ou 


+ wry that she was the guilty party. What astonishing sto- 
lidity ! hat narrow-minded, shameful argument! What wilful, 
cruel, wicked blindness! Why, surely he need not tell intelligent men 
like those he had the honour to address, that what Eveleen did and said 
throughout was nothing but what was perfectly natural, and rightly 
i by the dullest intellect that viewed it in a right light. When 
the butler entered, the thought that he would, seeing her in the position 
she was in, entertain the false opinion of her which subsequent events 
oa he actually did—this awful thought shot like lightning through 

er brain ; and she arose, dropped the weapon, screamed, and, in the 
stunning, bewildering agitation of the moment, terrified and beside 
herself with dizzy dread, even fell on her knees, crying for mercy from 
him whom she hal never harmed. This was construed, by the stolid 


~~ she addressed, into proof positive of conscious guilt. Others en- 
tered, and joined him in the same opinion. What was the result ? Dis- 
tracted beyond measure, the poor girl protested her entire innocence, 
and fervently appealed to the great God who knew it. Daly the more 
did those around harden their hearts—only the more savagely did they 
tax her with crime. In an agony amounting to delirium, she then 
frantically called alternately on God and man for mercy. The Lord 
heard the voice of her supplication, and, in His own good time, will an- 
swer it; but as to her fellow-beings, their scornful incredulity only 
waxed stronger, and better had she appealed to the beasts of the forest 
than to them !* 

[At this part of the powerful address of the counsel, a murmur of ad- 
miration and assent heaved the body of the court ; and men looked at 
each other, as if their eyes were opened for the first time to the con- 
struction which they had. heard him put upon the action and words of 
the accused. As to the prisoner herself, she furtively lifted up her 
head, and sighing deeply, let it fall again. Mr. Collins was not slow 
to perceive the favourable turn he had already succeeded in giving the 
defence; and he resumed, witha warmth and enthusiasm which for once 
was perfectly unfeigned, and with an indignation he really felt. As 
before, we will give the salient parts of his address, premising only 
that he appeared to forget, in his zeal, the declaration with which he 
had set out, that he should not appeal at all to the mere feelings of the 


uy. , 

e solemnly avowed before the whole court that, on his sacred hon- 
our, he, from the bottom of his soul, firmly believed his injured client 
to be as innocent of the foul deed with which she was charged as the 
venerable and upright judge presiding over the trial. He had told 
them the plain, unvarnished truth, in describing—as delivered from 
her own lips—the explanation of the situation in which she was found. 
Yes, he had told them the truth, and nothing but the truth: and he 
would venture to affirm that whoever, after hearing it, still harboured 
any opinion of Eveleen O’Neill other than that she was one of the most 
injured and innocent of her sex that ever was placed at the bar of jus- 
tice—whoever believed, or pretended to believe (for he did not think 
the reality of such belief possible) that she was guilty of the crime laid 
to her charge—must be utterly incapable of distinguishing between 
right and wrong. But such observations as that which had just escap- 
ed him were not addressed to the honest and honourable British jury 
before him. No! He felt that, did he now sit down without saying an- 
other word, his client would be triumphantly acquitted, to the heart- 
felt joy of all good men. Yet, nevertheless, he would show further the 
folly and the grave crime of which society had been guilty in placin 
that lady in such a position as they now beheld her in. He also wish 
to give them a pithy sample of the effect of judging by circumstantial 
evidence alone. Granted, then, that he had demonstrated, to any rea- 
sonable person’s satisfaction, that Eveleen had been most falsely accus- 
ed, he would still prove how miserably futile and baseless were the 
arguments which had been that day adduced in support of the cruel 
charge. They had heard it roundly asserted that the presumable mo- 
tive which had induced her to commit the alleged deed was that of ava- 
rice—insomuch as she knew she would succeed, by the death of Miss Fan- 
shawe, to that lady’s estates. Now, supposing that such an infernal 
desire as that of murdering her benefactress on that acccunt had enter- 
ed her head, would any one of common sense be hardy enough to assert 
that she could do it in the manner in which she was reported to have 
committed it? Would she have literally butchered Miss Fanshawe in 
her own bedroom an hour after sunrise? Would she have risen to 
do this in her night-dress? Preposterous! No; had she resolved on 
murder, it would rather have been by secret poison, or by violence in 
some remote place. A lock of long black hair, which everybody admit- 
ted had been freshly plucked from the head of a woman, was discovered in 
the fatal bedroom, and it was proved to be neither Miss Fanshawe’s nor 
the prisoner’s. Beyond a shadow of a doubt it was from the head of 
the real murderess ; but impenetrable mystery at present shrouded the 
latter from human ken. God only knew who she was, or where she 
was, or what her motive were, or how she escaped; but it was fair to 
presume that, when she heard the approaching footsteps of the accused, 
she fled by some egress, or slid out unperceived while the latter was 
transfixed with horror by what she beheld, and, in the alarm which en- 
sued, succeeded in leaving the Abbey without leaving a trace of her 
presence. Perhaps, added he, with impressive emphasis, perhaps at 
this wa moment she may be listening to the feeble voice I am lifting 
up—perhaps she, the real murderess, is within a few yards of the mar- 
tyred one in whose place she ought to stand. If so—and it was by no 
means an improbable or baseless fancy, for such things had been, and 
were, and would be—he fervently hoped and op oo that the arrow of 
conscience might so pierce her callous heart that she would at once con- 
fess her guilt, and not add a moral murder to the sum of her iniquit- 
ies, 





[The court was here powerfully agitated, and the dense mass of hu- 
man heads swayed to and fro like the heave of ocean’s waves—women 
sobbing hysterically, men ejaculating and protesting. Order being re- 
stored, Mr. Collins continued. ] 

He would allude to the circumstance that the accused had mentioned 
that she had heard, as she approached the chamber of Miss Fanshawe, 
what she conceived to be the voices of persons therein. This was very 
important, as it would seem to indicate there must have been two en- 
gaged in the murder ; but, at any rate, one of them was a woman with 
long black hair, and it was of her he had just particularly spoken. His 
learned brother, who had addressed them on behalf of the prosecution, 
had obscurely hinted the possibility that the accused had a female ac- 
complice. The idea that a person meditating the commission of such a 
great crime as murder, for the sake of obtaining undisputed possession 
of vast wealth, would engage another to assist her, was one that almost 
refuted itself; for was it credible that the principal party would be so 
infatuated as to place herself at the mercy of a hireling, who at any mo- 
ment would have it in her power to bring the employer to justice, or 
wring from her a moiety of, or all the property, as the price of silence 
and fidelity? Again, they had been told that the simple fact of the 
eg ned frankly admitting that she knew of the existence of the will in 

er favour did much towards convincing people of her guilt, and its mo- 
tive. False reasoning on false reasoning. One of the strongest moral 
a in favour of the prisoner’s innocence was this very act of hers. 

he voluntarily, and with childlike simplicity, informed those who were 
thirsting to rake up evidence to consign her to the gibbet, that she knew 
this. Would she have done so had she been guilty? No! she would, 
above everything, have been anxious to conceal the fact that she knew 
of the will’s existence. But, instead of this, with the strong conscious- 
ness of innocence filling her breast, she avowed her previous knowledge 
of the will the instant it was alluded to. 

He resumed by saying that he could not choose a more solemn and 
fitting time and place to say a few ,words to them concerning circum- 
stantial evidence. The cases in which people had been found guilty, 
and suffered the extreme penalty of the law, upon circumstantial evi- 
dence which apparently placed their guilt beyond question, and who, 
nevertheless, in after years, were proved innocent, were so exceedingly 
numerous and well authenticated, that well might they startle and 
alarm the consvientious juryman, and induce him gravely to pause ere 
he recorded his conviction of the guilt of any fellow-being, on any cir- 
cumstantial evidence whatever. ell might it be said, “ better acquit 
ten rogues than hang one honest man-;” and, for his own part, were he 
a juryman who had declared an individual guilty of a capital offence, 
and then were that individual proved innocent after execution, he 
should never know a moment’s happiness again. But, so far as his 
client was concerned, he might consider such appalling instances of the 
fallibility of human judgment unnecessary to be fiilated upon; although 
he thought he was discharging a duty to mankind to make the observa- 
tions concerning circumstantial evidence which he had done, for they 
might operate providentially in favour of unfortunate creatures falsely 
accused in time to come. 

After alluding to the evidence of some witnesses he had called, who 
pare how deep an attachment Eveleen had ever manifested towards 

iss Fanshawe, he concluded with a grand peroration. When he 
looked, said he, at the amiable young lady whom it was alike his pride 
and duty that day to defend, he could hardly contain the indignation 

which he felt. Let all who heard him, endeayour to conceive a thou- 
sandth part of the agony she had endured for many dreary past months! 
He could not in his heart but cry shame, burning shame, on those who 
had caused her—a friendless orphan in a strange land—to be merciless- 
ly immured in a dungeon, accused of the blackest crime of which 
human nature was capable—her name branded, and blazoned forth 
from end to end of the kingdom—her guilt openly, publicly insisted 
upon by those who, had they possessed a grain of common-sense, an 





"We may just remind the reader that the entire statement of the counsel so 
far, was precisely the defence made by Eveleen herself at the inquest. Not one 
there believed her; and when she repeated it toa certain fanctionary who visited 
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— prison, he sternly rebuked her,and bade her heap nv more lies on her 
oul, 








atom of proper feeling, or a spark of sweet humanity in their breasts 
would have revolted from such di ting conduct. Well did he know 
that the verdict of an honourable British jury would, in a few hours, 
aim her injured innocence to the wees and restore her to the free- 
of society ; but let him tell them that no jury, no society, no 
earthly power whatever, could ever compensate her for the mental 
martyrdom she had suffered. Could the coming verdict of “ Innocent” 
restore the radiant, the pure, the blessed happiness which was erewhile 
hers? Could it heal the deadly wounds of a crushed spirit, and bind 
up the fibres of a broken heart’? Could it make her oblivious to the de- 
grading ignominy she had been subjected to? Gould she ever cppear 
in public without the whispered inuendo, the eurious gaze, the unfeel- 
ing laugh, the coarse remark or question, being erpetually passed in 
allusion to the ordeal she had undergone? Even did she withdraw her- 
self entirely from the world, where could she find a place whither the 
story of her trial had not preceded her, exaggerated, perchance, and 
distorted far beyond the bounds of truth? Or did she, indeed, find a 
lace where no one knew her former history, could she ever taste 
uman felicity—could she ever enjoy a single hour of untainted hap- 
piness more? Would not the thought of the past fiery ordeal intrude 
itself in the brightest scenes, turning her joy into gloom, her pleasures 
into sorrows, her mirth into sighs, and casting a mournful pall over all 
the future? Yes, ’twas too true, that, come what might, they beheld 
one who was lately a very accomplished, fascinating, lovely young 
creature of life and gladness, but whose expanding happiness was now 
withered in the bud—whose young soul had been steeped in the black- 
est woe, long before it ought to have known more than what transitory 
sadness was—whose sparkling visions of the golden future were all 
o’ercast with the solemn gloom of the awful past—whose loftiest aspira- 
tions would, henceforward, never dare to look beyond the present hour 
—whose hope, that once had painted earth in the glorious hues of 
heaven, was fled to return no more—and whose every thought, whose 
every wish, whose every longing desire, would henceforth centre in the 
silent tomb, her only ey of perfect refuge from the piercing stings of 
a pitiless world. And yet, she on whom this inconceivable misery and 
penalty was charged, had never done the least thing in the sight of 
man to deserve it—had never heedlessly trod on even the poor earth- 
worm crawling beneath her feet; but had, in her brief span of life, ex- 
isted a pure, bright spirit, shedding a halo of goodness, love, and joy 
on all around her. He could say no more; he was hoarse with speak- 
ing, and he was truly sick at heart with commenting on the example of 
the baseness and cruelty of which his fellowmen were capable, exhibit- 
ed in the innocent being on whose behalf he there stood. He talked not 
of vengeance for her mighty wrongs; God himself would avenge her as 
he deemed fit. Tothe jury he had but one word more to say, ere he 
sat down, feirly overpowered with the feelings which choked his utter- 
ance. Reparation for the past, and happiness for the future, were not 
in their power to bestow on her; but they could arrest the further in- 
fliction of legal injustice by doing that which he knew they would hasten 
to do—by saying aloud, with one voice, one heart, one soul—* We pro- 
claim to the world that she is Innocent!” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Collins’ speech, a buzz of admiration, and a 
partial clapping of hands, and applauding cries, proceeded from every 
part of the court. It had wrought a mighty change in the sentiments of 
the greatest bulk of the auditory, for certainly a majority of them came 
into court more than half convinced of the prisoner’s guilt; but these 
were now converted, by the defence they had heard, into a thorough 
conviction of her innocence. 

Sergeant Drake briefly replied, in the sneering, caustic manner 
habitual to him. He spoke of the defence as an ingenious one enough— 
in fact, a very fair specimen of legal acumen and eloquence—a sample 
of what a clever man could do towards making black white. But as te 
an intelligent jury being misled by such subtle casuistry, such tran- 
sparent artifice, such simulated indignation, and pretended reliance on 
the truth of a cause which the speaker himself well knew emphaticall 
a bad one, was an idea no man of sense would indulge in. etaphori- 
cal argument and rhodomontade disquisitions would not alter stubborn 
facts. As to what the prisoner had been—as to her former amiability 
—that was a matter entirely beyond their consideration. All the jury 
had to do in the matter was to be guided by the evidence before them ; 
and that evidence proved Eveleen O'Neill to be guilty of the crime of 
which she was charged, as clearly as it was possible for human evidence 
todo. Therefore, however painful it might be to their feelings as men, 
the jury, to perform their duty to God, their country, and themselves, 
had no alternative but to return a verdict of guilty. He could not but 
remark that the barefaced, confident assumption of the counsel that an 

ittal would be obtained, was a trick so shallow and threadbare, that 
hé wondered at his learned brother condescending to resort to its usage. 
The idea reminded him of the story of the mer¢hant who always went 
on foot until his credit was suspected, and upon that immediately set 
up his carriage, Soin a case where an acquittal was the last thing to 
be expected, he found its absolute certainty stoutly insisted upon. 

The venerable judge ably summed up. He dwelt particularly upon 
the a. of convicting on merely circumstantial evidence ; and also 
observed that he did not consider that the counsel for the defence had 
at all gone beyond the the bounds of strict truth in what he had men- 
tioned in respect to the same. It was generally considered that his 
charge to the jury, on the whole, manifested a decided leaning towards 
the prisoner. More than ever was her acquittal reckoned upon by 
many. But it obviously mattered little what everybody’s opinion 
might be, if the jury themselves thought differently, and they had mani- 
fested little emotion throughout thetrial. Life and death were in their 
hands, and not in the breath of the public. 

As they filed from the box to consider their verdict, poor Eveleen 
raised her head, and threw towards them an appealing look of such 
concentrated anguish—so pathetic, so wildly imploring—that one would 
have imagined it would have moved hearts of stone. 

Coldly and composedly did the twelve men leave the court; and still 
more coldly and composedly did they deliberately re-enter, after an ab- 
sence of one hour and forty-five minutes—a time of suspense and incerti- 
tude distressing in the extreme, even to the least-interested spectator. 
Above all, the doubts and anxiety of Mr. Collins began to be painfully 
apparent at the lengthened absence of the jury; and it was ovihens that 
his confidence in an acquittal was by no means sosurely based as it had 
been during the warmth of his delivery. As to Eveleen, she gazed 
piercingly at the jurymen, one after the other; and, as though she 
read enough to enable her to anticipate the verdict, a deep shade of 
biting anguish passed over her features; and, with a heart-bursting 
groan, she dropped her face between her hands once more. 

Hushed was the faintest whisper or rustle—suspended was every 
breath—strained was every ear—as the foreman prepared to deliver 
the verdict. Amid a boding silence, his deep, but somewhat tremulous 
voice uttered a word which made the warm blood rebound in the veins 
of every hearer. That word was— Guitry.” 

For a few fleeting moments the people seemed hardly to realize what 
they heard; and then exclamations of dissatisfaction with the verdict, 
and of sympathy withthe prisoner, werc freely bandied. Order, with 
some difficulty, was restored; and Eveleen was directed to stand up to 
receive her sentence. She slowly drew up to her full height, and 
grasping the bar for support, upturned her face, the sight of which 
made the venerable judge’s heart beat as it had not done for many a 
year. It was mortally pale, and her eyes were prominent and blood- 
shot with awful emotion and despair. That young creature clung to 
life. 

An elemental storm had for some time been gathering in the outer 
air; and at this time more and more sombre grew the atmosphere— 
nearer and nearer drew the threatening tempest—deeper and deeper 
became the awe which filled the hearts of a!l in that vast assemblage. 

When the formal question was put, ‘* W¥bat had she to say why sen 
tence of death should not be passed 7” a voice was heard in repl!y—so_ 
solemn, so majestic, so volume”, ihat, although neither loud nor strong, 
it reached the most distant exr, startled the most abstracted, and thril- 
led the hardest heart. These were the word 

‘“T have told you i am innocent; but ye believe me not. The Al- 
mighty knows thai I have not lied; and at the great judgment day, 
when we sha!i stand in His presence, then will ye know that innocent 
blood is upon your heads. ay God forgive you, as I do now, your 
taking my life without just cause.” 

Impressive enough was this of itself, but the effect was marvellously 
enhanced, for hardly had the last words been delivered, ere three dis- 
tinct, successive, tremendous peals of thunder broke directly over the 
building, shaking it to its very foundation. Women screamed and faint- 
ed; men trembled and uttered ejaculations of terror; 2nd there was 
hardly one present who did not, in the depths of his soul, whatever his 
lips might avow, feel at the time a sort of consciousness that the dread 
artillery of Heaven was playing in sublime replication to the appeal of 
the condemned, from the fallibility of her fellow-beings, to the unerring 
omniscience of God. Each peal smote the hearts’ core of the hearers, 
and appeared to be the dread material yoice of the Most High upraise 
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i t more so, when the 

in stern rebuke of the blind judgments of man. Ye » wh 

vdieo of the prisoner ey with head erect, eyes flash with un- 

earthly lustre, and hands clasped vehemently together, an raised on 
, exclaimed :— 

* The cry of innocence 
iene he passed the awful sentence of the law on the 
— i i ifested to obtain a pardon 

rdinary was the interest manifestec in a p 

for I oe saleien of the sentence. A petition, praying at least 
for a reprieve on certain grounds, was signed by the judge himself, and 
numbers of the first people of the county, and forwarded to the Home 
Secretary of State. No answer was vouchsafed, 

Suffice it that Eveleen O'Neill, at the appointed hour, 
“ Hang and swan in the sight of men, 

That the law of Blood might be satisfied.” 
h heroic, Christian resignation ; and, withYher dying 
ted her entire innocence. Reader—she {spoke the 


has reached Heaven; and ye have heard it 


She behaved wit 
breath, she protes 


' 
truth ! To be concluded next week. 
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TWELVE ORIGINAL LETTERS OF GENERAL WOLFE. 


LETTER FIRST. 

This letter bears the old-fashioned post-mark—* Glasgow, pd. 2d,,” 
and is addressed on the outside thus— : 

“To Captain Rickson, of Col. Lascelle’s 
‘«* Regiment, to be left at Lucas’s 
‘* Coffee House, 

** Dublin, Ireland.” 

Part of Wolfe’s seal is still adhering. 

«“ Dear Ricxson,—When I saw you writing upon the back ofa letter, 
I concluded it was in consequence of the mandate I sent you by Lt. Her- 
ris, of this Regiment (that letter he carried upon your account and mine, 
not his own, as you will easily discover) ; but I find myself morein your 
debt than I expected. "Twas your desire to please, and to express the 

art you take in your friend’s good fortune. These were the motives 
that persuaded you todo what you knew would be agreeable. You'll 
believe me, when I tell you that, in my esteem, few of what we call ad- 
vantages in life would be worth acceptance, if none were to partake 
them with us. What a wretch is he who lives for himself alone ! his 
only aim, It is the first degree of happiness here below that the honest, 
the brave, and estimable part of mankind, or, at least, some amongst 
them, share our success. There were several reasons concurring to 
have sent me into Italy, if this had not happened [promotion] to prevent 
my intentions. One was to avoid the mortifying circumstance of going, 
a Captain, to Inverness. Disappointed of my sanguine hopes, humbled 
to an excess, I could not remain in the army and refuse to do the duty 
of my office while I staid in Britain. Many things, I thought, were, 
and still are wanting to my education. Certain never to reap any ad- 
vantages that way with the regiment; on the contrary, your barren 
battalion conversation rather blunts the faculties than improves ; my 
youth and vigour bestowed idly in Scotland ; my temper daily changed 
with discontent ; and from a man become martin or a monster.” 

Here follows a page relating to private matters, which must be held 
sacred ; but in the course of the confidential and unreserved statements 
which Wolfe makes to his friend, he incidentally alludes to his age as 
being then only twenty-two years and three months. 

* * * * * 

* Cornwallis is preparing all things for Nova Scotia ; his absence will 
over-bother me; my stay must be everlasting ; and thou know’st, Hal, 
how I hate compulsion. Id rather be a Major, upon half-pay, by my 
soul! These are all new men to me, and many of them but of low met- 
tle. Besides, I am by no means ambitious of command, when that com- 
mand obliges me to reside far from my own, surrounded either with 
flatterers or spies, and in a country not at all to my taste. Would to 
God you had a company in this regiment, that I might at last find some 
comfort in your conversation. Cernwallis asked to have Loftus with 
him. The Duke laughed at the request, and refused him. 

** You know I am but a very indifferent scholar. When a man leaves 
his studies at fifteen, he will nevér be justly called a man of letters. I 
am endeavouring to repair the damages of my education, and have a 
person to teach me Latin and the mathematics ; two hours in a day, for 
four or five months, this may help me a little. 

‘If I were to judge of a country by those just come out of it, Tre~ 
land will never be agreeable to me. ou are in the midst, and see the 
brightest and most shining, in other than in in a soldier’s character. I 
Wish it were more pleasing to you than you mention, because probably 
you will stay there some time. 

** The men here are civil, designing, and treacherous, with their im- 
mediate interest always in view ; they pursue trade with warmth, and 
a necessary mercantile spirit, arising from the baseness of their other 
qualifications. The women coarse, cold, and cunning, for ever inquir- 
ing after men’s circumstances. They make that the standard of their 
good breeding. You may imagine it would not be difficult for me to be 
pretty well received here, if I took pains, having some of the advantages 
necessary to recommend me to their favour ; but. vides Cae 

‘* My dear Rickson, 
** Your affectionate friend, 
, “J. WOLFE. 
** Glasgow, April 2d, 1749.” 





LETTER SECOND. 


This letter is dated in 1750, but the place, the outside address, and 
several other P are crumbled away. Probably, however, it was still 
written from Glasgow. 

‘‘ Dear Rickson,—You were embarked long before I thought you 
ready for your expedition [to Nova Scotia], and sailed before I could 
imagine you on board. I intended to have bid you farewell, and sent 
my good wishes to attend you. Indeed, I was not without hopes of 
hearing from my friend before he went off ; for upon such changes he 
seldom forgot to make me acquainted with his destination. Iam not 
entirely indifferent as to what befalls you, and should have been glad to 
know how such an undertaking as this is, agreed with your way of think- 
ing ; and whether, after a good deal of service, you would not rather 
have sat down in peace and rest; or if your active spirit prompts you, 
to enterprise, and pushes you to pursuits new and uncommon ; whether 
this, [the expedition] certainly great in its nature, suits your inclination, 
Since I cannot be clearly informed of these matters till I hear from you 
I shall content myself with entertaining some conjectures that are fa 
Yourable to your interest. You are happy in a governor ; and he'll be 
happy to have one near him that can be so serviceable to him as you 
have it in your power to be. I dare say you are on good terms together 
and mutual aid will confirm your former friendships. He will require 
from Ye industry and assiduity ; and, in return, you may expect his 
= ence and trust. I look upon his situation as requiring one of 

is very way of thinking, before all things else ; for to settle a new 
colony, justice, humanity, and disinterestedness are the high requisites; 
the rest follows from the excellent nature of our Government, which 
ary Very in full pe to its remotest dependency. 

‘In what a state of felicity are our American colonie. 
those of other nations; and how blessed are the ‘Mattos ale ae ‘ 
fare eabourhood above those that border upon the French and Span- 
i free people cannot oppress,; but despotism and bigotry find 
English among the most innocent. It is to the eternal honour of the 
ima that we have helped to heal the wound given by the 
in the ver! to mankind, by their cruelty, pride, and covetousness. With- 
The ican of our happy Government, all nations are in security. 
weatect ca oe are to form, will, if it takes place strengthen ourselves, 
Sennen ae peers all our adherents ; and, as I pretend to have some 
of freedom pen 4  serigg good, and a vast desire to see the propagation 
dertaking, and a, a aoe Me | anxious about the success of this un- 
issue. I think it is veer a wish that it may havea prosperous 
ness, you are so well’. y} your while to apply yourself to busi- 
I may venture to assert that Cormeatiie ¥ yen pails te de hi 
~ : is has few more capabl i 

and the public, considerable service, than yourself. vith aihalnma 


“Ib ; 
what ied of ondoc ee at large the condition of your affairs, and 
vail; the method of admini, tad our community ; the notions that pre- 
their cultivation ; the nabiel ering justice ; the distribution of lands, and 
most numerous ; if under po compose the colony, and who are the 
tinue; and what sect in reli + “ty government, how long that is to con- 
you advise u hi in religious affairs is the most prevailing. If ever 
pose the G ‘pon this last subject, remember to be moderate. I sup- 
renal hat overnor has some sort of council, and should be glad to 

What itis composed of. The southern colonies will be concerned 


in the settlement, and have probably sent some able men to assist you 
with their advice, and with a proper plan of administration. Tell me 
likewise what climate you live in, and what soil you have to do with ; 
whether the country is mountainous and rooky, or plain; if well 
watered. 

“TI see by a map (now before me) that you are between [crumbled 
away in the letter] of latitude; in most parts of Europe the air is .... 
anon, because we are sheltered by the prodigious ...... of Norway 
and Lapland from the north winds. I am afraid you are more exposed ; 
your great cold continent to the north may......some severe effects up- 
on you. Direct to me at your agent’s....If you think I can serve you, 
or be of any use, I...+-++-++-- I will send you any thing you have a 
mind for, when....directions to have it sent, for] expect........to go 
abroad for eight or ten months ; do not let the........prevent you from 
writing. I set out for London next........if it is allowed, shall be in 
less than forty days........Metz, in Lorraine, where I propose to pass 
the winter; you will easily guess my aim in that. I intend to ramble 
in the summer 2 the Khine into Switzerland, and back through 
France and the Netherlands, and perhaps more. I hope you have a 
good provision of books, Rutherford has published his ; and there is a 
Frenchman has told me many excellent truths, in two volumes entitled, 
‘‘L’Esprit des Loix” [Montesqieu.] It is a piece of writing that 
would be of great use where you are. Will you have him? 

“Tell Cornwallis that I thank him for making me a Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel (which, by-the-by, you did not take the least notice of); if I was 
to rise by his merit, as upon this occasion, I should soon be at the top 
of the list. He promised to write to some of us, but has not; they are 
not the less ardent for his prosperity; and the whole corps unites in 
one common wish for his welfare and success. Pray tell him so, as you 
may do it safely. 

‘* Your old corps comes back from Gibraltar next summer. Do you 
know that C—— has got a company over T by E——’s death? I 
will correspond constantly with you in whatever part of the world we 
happen to be thrown, provided you do not force me, by neglect, to leave 
off writing. We have but this one way left to preserve the remem- 
brance of each other as lively as I could wish, and as I hope you do. 
The old General [his father], your friend, preserves his health, and is 
.+eeeeeehe has often wished to have you again in his regiment. Fare- 


well! Iam, most affectionately, my dear Rickson, 
** Your faithful friend, 
© occcee 1750.” 





“J. Wore. 


LETTER THIRD. 
“Old Burlington Street, March 19, 1751. 


Dear Rickson,—I writ to you six or eight months ago; but as you 
took no notice of my letter, I conclude you did not receive it; nay, I'm 
almost sure you did not receive it, because I ask’d a favour of you which 
I think you would not have refused me. I desired you to inform me of 
the condition of your new colony [Nova Scotia,] (which I have much at 
heart), and was not a little curious to know your particular employ- 
ment and manner of living Though I have deal to say to you, I can’t 
speak it just now, for I’m confin’d in point of time; but as I have the 
same regard and friendship for you that I always had, I have the same 
desire to cultivate our good understanding. Write to me, then, and for- 
get nothing that you imagine can give me light into your affairs. I am 
going to Scotland in ten days; your agent will forward a letter to me 
there. 

“The young gentleman who delivers my letter has served in the re- 
giment with me. Want of precaution, and not want of honesty, obliges 
him to leave it. You'll learn his story from Cornwallis. I desire you 
to countenance and assist him a little, and I hope you'll not think any 
services that you may do him thrown away. May you be healthy and 
happy. I shall always wish it with great truth. I am, dear Rickson, 
‘* Your affectionate friend, 
“J. Woure. 


[This letter has a marking on it—* answered 22d July, 175.”] 





THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE 


BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 


Richard Faunce listened attentively while the Vicar recounted how 
he had first been drawn into speculation by Mr. Keene, as recorded in 
these chronicles—how for some time the investment had been profit- 
able beyond his expectations, causing his dreams of success to expand 
amazingly—how it had suddenly failed to remunerate him-how he had 
shot forth other golden arrows of the selfsame flight, according to the 
custom of sanguine but unfortunate speculators in the like—and how 
none had returned to the quiver, leaving him deeply embarrassed. 

At this commonplace history of modern misadventure the successful 
man of the world could not suppress a smile—a sort of pitying, indulgent 
smile, such as might visit one’s face on seeing a child choke itself by 
imbibing a glass of port or other manly liquor the wrong way. For it 
needed not the Vicar’s simplicity of narration, and nervous, anxious 
utterance, to inform so good judge of these matters that in such pursuits 
he was nothing better than an oldchild. Children should not play 
with edged tools nor should the simple-minded engage in the wirlwind 
competitions of a high-pressure age. 

But when it presently appeared that Mr. Keene—the sagacious, the 
crafty, the cautious Mr. Keene—had been embarked in the same specula- 
tion as the Vicar, and with similar disastrous results, the smile changed 
its character and became exulting. That his brother should pay for his 
temerity was only what was to be expected; but that 2 man of a pru- 
dence and sagacity rivalling his own should be a sufferer was something 
Mr.Richard Faunce to be negatively proud of. 

He promised to give the matter his best attention; and the Vicar, 
cenfident in the resources of his new ally, had brightened up a little, 
when there entered two inquirers after John’s safety—Mr. Rush escor- 
ting General Oldcastle. 

‘“* Here they are, sir, both Mr. Faunces—delighted to introduce you. 
This is the father of our young friend, who is, in my opinion, quite, 
worthy of the anxiety you have expresed about him; and this, sir, is 
Mr. Richard Faunce, one who is probably known to you already in 
his public capacity as one of the master-spirits of the age.” 

The age has so many master-spirits, political and literary, each of 
whom has his pretensions to the title asserted loudly by his circle of 
admirers, that to bea mere journey-man is to be lamentably obscure. 

The General hurried up to the Vicar, and took his hand. 

“That boy is not hurt I hope—not seriously hurt ?” said he. “ Gad 
sir, we can’t spare that boy—we haven't too much leaven in the dough 
of this rising generation of ours. Besides, I like him—I like him, Mr. 
Faunce ; he’s a dev— a deuced fine young fellow—thinks for himself, 
and rides like a trumph.” aid 

The Vicar expressed a hope that J ohn’s injury was not so serious as 
it had at first appeared. 

“« Delighted to hear it,” cried the General. ‘* You ought to be proud 
of my young friend, sir. He’s just the sort of youngster to fill those 
gaps that time makes in the ranks of the friends of such old fellows as 
I. I'm a little fastidious, I can tell you, and seldom fill up a vacancy of 
the sort from the list of my youthful acquaintances ; but I know what 
sense and spirit are when I see them.” 

Until this very morning the Rev. Mr. Faunce had always thought of 
John as a boy—a clever one certainly, but still only a boy; but his in- 
dependent bearing and altered manner had so impressed the simple Vicar 
that he now heard this grey-headed stranger professing warm regard 
for him without the slightest astonishment. His heart warmed immedia- 
tely towards the friendly General, and he prepared to return the eulogy 
on his son with interest. Meanwhile Mr. Rush had begun to con- 
dole ~ Richard Faunce on his late usage at the hands of the officious 
crowd. 

‘* A strange mistake my dear sir,” said Mr. Rush, in alluding to the 
attack ; “* but *twas all from excess of ardour, which is a fault on the 
right side. I like that sort of prompt enthusiasm which may easily be 
directed to noble purposes. Bless me, they've muddied your coat I see,” 
he continued, walking round to Richard Faunce’s rear, and courteously 
dusting his back with a cotton pocket handkerchief; “ but these little 
ebullitions are the inseparable concomitants of the fermenting spirit of 
democracy ; it is like a thunder storm expending itself in the destruc- 
tion of a gooseberry bush. By and bye, when intelligence and truth 
shall direct the electric fluid, it may level pal:ces and tryrants.” 

The little man’s figure dilated as he stood in the middle of the room 
revelling in the grand chaotic vision. 

** You see who are the real criminals in these cases,” said the Gener- 
al to the Vicar. «As for the unfortunate wretches who are led into 
such outbreaks as we have to-day witnessed, I pity them from my heart, 
but cannot entirely condemn them—they know no better.” 





Mr. Rush caught the concluding part of the sentence, and hastened 


to reply ;— 

- They will know better soon, sir,” said he— they are improving 
fast. I, and others like me, have wrought a great social e; we have 
roused the people from a state of ignorant content to one of enlightened 
destitution—they have heard a voice and see that they are naked. We 
have shewn them that they had no right to be happy, and their sense of 
misery at present is quite pleasant to behold. iken I see a crowd of 
intelligent operatives on the verge of starvation, and remember that it is 
partly my doing, I feel a sense of elevation that I find it difficult to de- 
scribe.” 

* I trust in God,” muttered the General, in ferocious stage whisper 
as he turned away towards the window—* | trust in God the rascal 
will some day feel a sense of elevation that he will find it very difficult 
to describe. Will you explain, sir (turning sharply upon the iot), 
the benevolent source of this pleasure in the misery of your fellowerea- 
tures ?” 

** With pleasure,” said Mr Rush, blandly. ‘I look upon these ra- 

tional beings in a state of inanition as the fittest instruments for the 
great work. They are the men, sir,to pull down a system or to storm 
an abuse ;—rags, sir, are your only armour for the good fight. Before 
such a body a feeble Government trembles; when such men ask for 
bread you dare not give them a stone—they’d throw it at your head, 
sir.” 
“ A very creditable army to be the leader of, upon my word,” said the 
General, with such a fierce tone and look, that Mr. Rush fell back a 
pace or two. ‘* But I trust the well-fed and true men will be able to 
resist the onslaught of your scarecrows. Those who have brought the 
poor devils to such a state are—are——lI’ve no name bad enough for 
them, sir.” 

** You are warm, sir,” said Mr. Rush, retreating to Richard Faunce’s 
neighbourhood. ‘ I should have great pleasure in correcting your 
(pardon me) rather antiquated ideas and forms of expression, im- 
pressing oe with a proper sense of the might and majesty of the people 
—it would give me great pleasure, I say, for I’m accustomed to enlarge 
or. these points, butI am not used to meet with opponents so very—I 
fear I must call it—illiberal in their ition,” 

Here he stopped, probably appalled by the aspect of the General, who 
looked as if he intended immediately to eat him, and was only hesitat- 
ing whether he should swallow him piecemeal or entire. So he retired 
hastily towards the door, expressing to Richard Faunce his fear that 
they should be to late for the meeting. Mr. Faunce, promising 
his brother (who had plunged into such d meditation as soon ag 
the General ceased to address him, that nothing short of a 
eucounter between the parties could have roused him to an interest 
in the scene) to return as soon as possible, followed Mr. Rush from the 
room. » 

«I’m glad he’s gone,” said the General, drawing a long breath as 
Mr. Rush disappeared. ‘ I couldn’t have stood it much longer, sir. B 
Jove, I should Ses flung the scoundrel down stairs if he had sensibal 
another half minute. { ‘ 

While the Vicar resumed his post at John’s bedside, Richard Faunce 
was attending the meeting. Since his entrance into parliament he had 
been so occupied with his public duties as to leave the management of 
his private affairs almost entirely to his agents. Though he had not, 
like his leader, received a retainer securing his services to the cause of 
agitation, yet he saw the necessity of being both persevering and inven- 
tive if he wished to be popular. While his perseverance had been dis- 
played in the steadiness with which he followed that leader in his 
course, so happily combining sentiment with business, he had exercised 
his invention on a plan for turning the sailors and soldiers out of Green- 
wich and Chelsea hospitals, and converting those edifices into a retreat 
for decayed speculators. His parliamentary avocations occupied a 
deal of time, but a vast portion was taken up in attending mee » 
writing letters to newspapers, and concocting with Mr. Cobweb schemes 
for the destruction of the devoted Russian empire and the other despot- 
isms of Europe. ‘ adie 

The meeting he now appeared at was of the kind which it has been 
left for the nineteenth century—the era of workers—the age of common 
sense, and of opposition to mock sentiment and sham philanthropy, to 
produce; combining the most exuberant play of fancy with the most 
prudent attention to the main chance. Members of both houses of par- 
liament were there ; foreigners of various nations, including a celebra- 
ted French philosopher, author of a standard work on political science, 
called, The Hunchback of Notre Dame ; representatives of the opera- 
tive classes, more earnest than grammatical; and a gallant Quaker, 
ready to fight to the last drop of his blood in the cause of universal 
peace. Drab is the native hue of resolution. , 

The @&tors weredivided into two classes. The first, regarding uni- 





versal brotherhood as an end, drew striking pictures of the ‘horrers of 
war, and the blessings of peace. The other consisted of more i 
men, who looked on it as means to a greater end, and with whom uni- 
versal peace meant universal trade in cotton fabrics ; and though they 
also were very eloquent on the same topics, yet it appeared they did not 
so much wish to confer on mankind the negative benefit of immunity 
from bloodshed, as the positive one of an undisturbed devotion to com- 
merce. But their unanimity was great and delightful. The former 
party did not neglect to expatiate on material advantages, while the 
latter almost outdid their sentimental allies in flights of fancy. 

Our former acquaintance, Mr. Namby, the representative of one of 
the great parties composing the meeting, made in his speech a proposal 
which may be taken as‘a fair specimen of the way in which the roman- 
tic was combined with the practical. Seeing (he said) that mankind, in 
spite of all dissuasive eloquence, still persisted in defending their pro- 
perty, persons, and opinions, he begged to suggest a measure which 
should secure the peace of society. He proposed that all males should 
undergo the operation of being hamstrung. The thing might be pain- 
ful, but what of that? Many conscientious soldiers, whose humanity 
revolted at the idea of encountering their fellow-men in arms, had 
deliberately and courageously disqualified themselves for the trade of 
blood by cutting off the finger used to press the murderous trigger— 
patiently and heroically undergoin the punishment awarded to ‘bones 
*malingerers” by the stern military code. Would apostles of peace 
fear to imitate the example of these intrepid men? Surely not—the 
right-minded and pacific would allow themselves to be hamstrung to 
man, especially as, in anticipation of scruples that might pi age had 
ascertained from an eminent anatomist, that the loss of certain tendens 
and muscles would not disqualify the individual for commercial and 
manufacturing purcuits, but would only deprive him of the means of 
indulging the hostile propensities which Nature had so erroneously im- 
planted in the bosoms of the majority of the human race, 

But notwithstanding these powerful arguments, supported as they 
were by reference to Scripture (for Mr. Namby, though an advocate for 
entire religious freedom, and a tremendous foe to the ecclesiastical 
courts, based his theory on Christian grounds ;) notwithstanding he 
reminded them that certain Eastern nations had, from mere religious 
principles, and in the absence of any higher motive, submitted to 
analogous operations—notwithstanding the glowing colours in which he 
painted the beautiful and alluring picture of a world full of am ex- 
erting themselves in their narrowed sphere solely in the ennobling pur- 
suits of traffic, and the accumulation of the wealth necessary for 
enjoyment in this our continuing 9 Aa be Mr. Namby’s friends and 
adherents, while they applauded his theory, obstinately and income 
sistently persisted in retaining the use of their physical faculties 
for ill. 

CHAPTER XL. ; 

The rap John got on his head made sad work with his wits, and the 

or Vicar’s heart was — to hear the nonsense he talked at 

rst in the ravelled state of his faculties; for he ‘“ babbled of green 


fields,” and trout-fishing, and of a certain angel whose name he said 
was Eleanor, and who sat smiling where he could not reach her; mix- 
dng all together in :. strange picturesque jumble, that might have enti- 
tled him to a diploma in the pee — holt: « _ poetry, 
itative dyspeptics. nt, o - 
so popular at present among m v eet of ibe paar oo 


ing that between worry, and anxiety, an : 
Mr. Faunce’s own ideas were scarcely more lucid than those of his un- 


fortunate first-born, persuaded him on the second night to go to bed, 
nt’s bedside, 


imself taki st at the patie r 
ron the fourth morning. Trant went to the sick-room and entered 
softly. John was asleep and breathing ge age at first it appeared 


as if no one were watching by him; but on advancing towards the bed- 
side intending to await his wakening, his friend saw with surprise ano- 
ther sleeping figure partly hidden b the curtain. 2 be 

It was that of a girl just unfold into womanhood, half sitting, half 
lying, and altogether nestling in the great white arm-chair. Her 
cheek flushed with slumber rested on her shoulder, pillowed in a mass 
of loosened hair; and a bright lock of the same strayed from behind 
her ear across her bosom, with whese regular swellings it rose and fell 





like a bit of sea-weed on a wave. One foot was tucked under her ag 








—_— 


She Albion. 





January 19 








she reclined ; on the point of the other tiny one, outstretched beyond 
the folds of her dress, hung a slipper that vibrated with the pulsation 
of the wearer. Her features were small and delicate; and the nose, 
poe retroussé, gave a little szuciness to the expression of a face that 
° ise, under the smoothness of repose, would have seemed absolute- 
ly childlike. 

Trant stood for a minute admiring the vision, yet fearful of awaken- 
ing her, like an antiqve hunter coming unexpectedly on a slumbering 
nymph ; then, remembering the fate of Actzeon, he was stealing off on 
tiptoe, when his step awoke the invalid, who smiled and held out his 
hand, evidently once more himself. 

Trant’s return to the bedside woke the other sleeper, who started up 
rubbing her eyes with a look of bewilderment. Turning quickly to 
of ohn, and seeing that he was now quite sensible, she bent down to kiss 


m 

John looked at her with a dreamy stare. “Why, where on earth 
have you from »” he said at length, returning her caress rather 
languidly, as Trant thought. But she seeiaed quite content with the 
r 


“ Ah, Jack, dear Jack, are you really your own self again?” cried 
she, bending back and looking at him. ‘ You were talking such noa- 
sense before you fell asleep—fancying you were at home, and address- 
oe es as Mr. North, sometimes as if I had 

‘been crying I could have laughed at some of your absurdities” (she 
was between laughing and crying now). ‘‘ By the bye, John, there 
‘was a certain name which I did not recognize, but whose owner seemed 
to figure largely in your visions—you’ll tell me something a little more 
in le about her, won’t you *” 

Eh! what—the devil! Oh, stuff! you mustn’t mind what I said,” 
quoth Jack, turning a very deep red. 
him as he was again departing), ‘‘ tis only Amy.” 

As he spoke, Amy became for the first time aware of the presence of 
a stranger. Herslumber had dishevelled her hair which streamed 
over her neck and shoulders as she leant above the pillow. Trant was 
fond of the picturesque, and the scene might es have otherwise 
affected him. Alone in the world, may be the thought struck him that 
if he were } sick, no anxicns relatives, no smiling, gentle nurses, 
would watch his recovery. Amy met his half-sorrowful, half-admiring 
gaze, as she jumped up blushing exceedingly, and making a sort of ex- 

toilet by pushing her wandering ringlets behind her ears. 
shyly but curiously she looked up at him. This then was Mr. Trant 

e clever friend and companion that John was so fond of talking 
about in his letters! He looked very mild, very goodnatured—not at 
all the sparkling, bustling, fiery-looking fellow, that she tought 
John’s chosen associate must be! Thus far her reflections went during 
the timid, hurried glance she took ; then, remembering what a costume 
hers was to be seen in by a stranger, she said she must go and tell papa 
the good newe of John’s recovery, for she was sure he would now be 
quite well directly ; and was making off in a sort of pretty, comic dis- 
tress, but Trant prevented her, and saying he was sure he could not 
leave John in better hands, took his departure. 

Amy had arrived the night before, and immediately insisted on her 
father te her the charge of their patient. Though, after 
all, papa might as well have sat up, Amy said,—for he was in a dozen 
times in the night, to see how John got on, to look mournfully at him, 
and then sighing, would glide away like a ghost. 

h, in the letter he had written home to account for his deten- 
tion, the Vicar had tried to make the best of John’s disaster, it caused 
asad commotion in the household. At first there was some talk of a 
— migration to the scene, and when this scheme was relinquished, 

my begged to be allowed to go. Jack was ill—nobody to take care of 
him ; for papa was of no use in a sick-room, and would perhaps be bath- 
ing John’s head with his composing draughts, and making him swallow 
his lotions. This last representation prevailed, and it was determined 
that she should proceed thither under the escort of Tom Barry to act 
in the capacity of nurse. Old Mrs. Faunce had much skill in simples, 
a times past been a Lady Bountiful to ailing villagers who 
could be prevailed upon to follow her prescriptions, and according to 
the envious whispers of Mr. North had formerly caused great mortal- 
lity in the neighbourhood. All the grandmother beimg now awake 
within her, she crammed Amy’s boxes to the exclusion of some of that 
young lady’s lower strata of costume, with a variety of medicaments, 
such as gargles, Morrison’s Pills, and other approved remedies for a 
broken head, ending by stuffing a pot of electuary, prepared from a 
rivate receipt, and infalliable in consumptive cases, into the bandbox 

estined for a small bonnet : to all which arrangements Amy cheerfully 
submitted, us they were for John’s good. This field-hogpital and her- 
self were then committed to the charge of Mr. Barry, who was as ig- 
norant of the customs of railway travelling as a cr r, but who had 
an unbounded confidence in his own resources, which sub ntl 
ot to bé well-founded, for both of them ha been’ le 
nd at the first half-dozen stations in conseq of some halluci- 
nation he laboured under about changing horses, he never, during 
the remainder of the journey, allowed his charge to quit her carriage 
for & moment on any pretence, thus putting her to some inconvenience. 

The Vicar warmly welcomed her arrival, for he was much harassed 
from anxiety, and was glad to have Amy share his cares. On first see- 

Mr. Richard Faunce, and being told he was her uncle, she had very 
naively offered to kiss him—a proceding which greatly embarrassed 
her relative, who would have no objection to shake hands with her, 
but who was unaccustomed to demonstrations of affection, and poor 
Amy was left hanging on him as much out of place as a wreath of flow- 
ers on & | memper 2 ll these particulars and many others were con- 
fided to John, who under her care began to get well fast, and was soon 
able to sit oo he was immediately transferred to Cotton Lodge, 
by desire of his uncle, to remain till his recovery should be complete. 


** Don’t go, Trant,” (turning to 


CHAP. XLI. 


Both the Vicar and Amy were quite out of their element at Cotton 
Lodge—the Vicar especially, who felt as ill at ease as the gen 
mouse Visiting his town acquaintance. But Amy carried about wit 
her everywhere a fund of latent happiness, that prevented any place 
from affecting her A sy Use never lessened the shine of her simple, 
solid pleasures. e thought that the day just begun was to be only a 
repetition of yesterday brought with it neither distaste nor weariness, 
because yesterday had been so happy. 

*Tis strange that there are people who bring with them into this 
world, as if some other, a halo, not only making them bright of 
aspect, but making all external things bright to them, as if their spirits 
looked for ever through Claude Lorraine glasses—giving even to sad- 
ness and sorrow a touch of mournful beauty. Much of this, autumned 
by ears, had the Vicar ; much, too, had John, but in him "twas “ sick- 

o’er with the pale cast of thought.” For he, looking less keenly 
than of old on the world around him, had begun to pry on himself with 
introverted glance—the intus susceptio of the mind. 

A day or two after John first came down stairs again, he and Amy 
were sitting alone in the breakfast-room. He wore a grey dressing 
for" belonging to his uncle, which, together with his short hair (for it 

been cut close since his mishap), gave him somewhat the appear- 
ance of a convict. Richard Faunce had gone off to attend to some of 
his manifold ag vee as he did every day immediately after swal- 
‘@ hasty breakfast. The Vicar, after sometimes sitting still 
‘ing at them and sighing, cee mn the room slowly, stop- 
‘and then seventy absorbed in the pattern of the carpet, 
fast taken his hat and walked out. Jack wassitting idle, enjoy- 
luxurious feeling of returning health. Amy was beside him, 
on some piece of feminine handicraft intended as a present for 
« Jack,” says Amy, ‘‘ do you see no change in a?” 
iy a yes, he looks rather see.” at ae 
’t know what ‘ is, andI’m not speaking of his looks,” 
returned Amy. “ Don’t you think he seems auriows onl unhappy ?” 
‘*Home-sick, aaa John. 
, my =  eryeibed isn’t that, for he was as bad 
; he c nor given one hearty laugh 
for months oe ag since that visit he paid han once betes. What 
you did to him,—whether you gave him so pleasant an idea of 
a soldier's life as to make him regret that he is not a soldier himself, or 
whether he is sorrowful at finding that the army is not likely to mend 
the ways of a certain scapegrace relative of his and mine, I don’t know ; 
but he came back sad and has remained so, quite ceasing to care for his 
old occupations. You know how busy healways used to be about some- 
— nothing ?” 

John nodded. 

“* Has he left off ga “a 

* Quite—does nothing in the garden but walk about there; and worse 
than that, his parish duties seem no longer a pleasure to him. I'll tell 
you what” (here Amy lowered her voice toa very confidential pitch, 
and spoke slowly cud solemnly), “I think his uneasiness is about 


Hi 
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** Why do you think so?” 

“First of all, he began to object to certain household expenses— 
things that before, far from troubling himself about, he never seemed 
to be aware existed. For himself, he never spends anything at all; 
and of late his charities, which were by him, you know, considered be- 
fore all other expenditures, have become fewer and further between. 
One instance, in particular, I remember of his alteration in this respect. 
There was much distress in our neighbourhood this autumn, and many 
families, that we used to consider very well off, fell into great poverty, 
So some gentlemen got up a subscription for them, and the paper was 
sent to papa. I took it to him in the study; he read it, and saying, 
‘Poor people,—they are more to be pitied, Amy, than those who are ac- 


customed to struggle with penury, and who have no pride to give it ad- 
ded bitterness!’ took a 


pen and began writing some peares opposite hig 
name; but suddenly stopt, threw down the pen, and walked away to 
the window. ‘ My God,’ I heard him whisper, ‘so much for grasping 
the shadow! I can no longer help my poorer brethren as I ought,’ 


And then, sighing, he came back to the table and altered the amount of 
ape subseription. Ah, Jack, this change in him has made us all so vn- 

appy * 
‘What the deuce could he mean by ” grasping the shadow ?“* said 
John. * But I’ ll tell you what, Amy, if he has suffered any losses we 
must make up our minds to work-a day life of it ; for neither he nor I 
are likely to restore the family fortunes.” 

‘Ah, Jack, if he knew how little you orI shall trouble ourselves ab- 
out riches he would be easy at once, for we may be certain that his 
trouble is all on our account! But I’ ll tell you agrand scheme of mine — 
some heiress to vast possessions shall fall in love with you : it is only ne- 
cessary she should see you, you know”(looking up at him quizzically), 
‘‘and you shall take pity on her,—eh, Jack ?” 

“Stuff! don’t be silly !’ quoth John, petulantly. He had never spoken 
to her so crossly before. 

Apropos of her remark a servant entered bringing a letter, addressed 
to him ine female hand. He knew it well—it was Miss Gay’s. 

_ Amy saw him frown and redden—then he thrust the letter all crumpled 
into the pocket of his dressing gown—then dragged it out again and tore 


it open. 
Pirst two cards, tied together in a true-lover’s knot with a bit of sil- 


ver twist, appeared ; ‘‘ Captain and Mrs. Lothaire,” was the legend 
they bore. Besides these there was a note from Miss Gay :—. 


Ah, won't you forgive me 1? (it said.) If you knew how often 1 aave thought 
of you. notwithstanding your nasty cold letters, am sure you would. _It took a 
long time to persuade me ; but when I heard of your accident—it grieved me very 
much, by the bye—I thought how long it might be before I saw you again—per- 
haps never ; and Lothaire was so attentive, eo constant, and looked so handsome 
when he proposed, that I really couldn't refuse. We were married this mor- 
ning 

After all, I'm not sure that I don’t like you best. Don’t be angry, nor call me 
any horrid names in your distress ; for in spite of what has occurred, I shall al- 
ways be, and trust you will believe me, your affectionate 

Lavinia LoTHAIRE. 

es Thank God !’ quoth John, energetically, after perusing it ; and, to 
Amy 8 great wonderment, crammed the epistle, envelope, cards and all 
(including a bit of wedding-cake inside, which he never saw), into the 
fire, and watched their destruction with remarkable complacency. 





THE LAST DAYS OF MIRABEAU. 
BY F. PIERS HEALEY. 


In my intercourse with Frenchmen I have met with no histor c name 
which, after perhaps Napoleon’s, exercises so general a spell on their 
imaginations as that of Mirabeau. There is an attractiveness about his 
personal characteristics, a glare, not to say a greatness, about his vol- 
canic existence, irresistibly fascinating for his countrymen ; and even 
cooler men, thinking over his achievements, may be disposed to find in 
the popular instinct but an anticipation of the judgments of posterity. 
No one, probably, ever did so much in so short a time against such diffi- 
culties. Born a prodigy of passion, his tempestuous youth and early 
manhood given up to all the debasing vices and humiliating expedients 
which need and profligacy naturally beget in the neglected scion of no- 
bility, we have him in his fortieth year, on the eve of his political ap- 
parition, offering as the main result of a life to which his extraordinary 
activity and strange fortunes had given all the hues of romance, a re- 
putation the worst and nearly the most unconsidered in France. There 
was scarcely a crime or an indignity, public or private, unattached by 
rumour or fame to his name ; and his wife, mistress, father, mother, 
and nearest friends were the public vouchers, often in print, for accu- 
sations of which incest, projected parricide, swindling, breach of parole, 
and startling ingratitude, form scarcely the darkest parts. Yet it was 
this person, ‘‘ ugly and venemous,” degenerated into a poor libellous 
‘* litterateur” immersed in debt, and only remaining in France because 
like another Cromwell, balked in his plan of passing to America, who, 
suddenly appearing before the electors of Aix and Marseilles, evoked, 
by an eloquence till then unheard of in France, that tumultuous spirit 
of revolution which so soon afterwards astounded despotic Europe with 
the spectacle of a sovereign democracy in its midst—who returning to 
Paris a deputy, and marshalling by exhaustless energies the scattered 
weakness of popular discontent into an organised and systematic resis- 
tance, offered at its head defiance to absolute power in its moments of 
menace and determination, and legalising rebellion by a polity as new 
as it was commanding, finally succeeded, in a few short months, in 
whelming the richest, the most learned, and the most powerful clergy 
in the world, into the enduring weakness and poverty of Apostolic epochs ; 
in submerging in the popular mass they contemned, the proudest, the 
most ancient, and the most privileged of Europe’s aristocracies, and 
mastering into personal obsequiousness and constitutional legality, a 
haughty court by which he had been for years despised and hated, and 
which representing the mightiest monarch of the world, stood supported 
by an vali | of 100,000 soldiers, and by almost as many bulwarks of pre- 
scription, habit, duty, association and large social interests. The clos- 
ing scene in the career of this wonderful man exhibited the traits, both 
striking and gigantesque, which gave so much of character to all he did. 
The dictator of France, the consciousness of having her attendant on his 
sick bed but strengthened the singular vanity—natural, however, to 
every Frenchman—of dying with robes gracefully adjusted like the first 
Cassar, and the appeal “‘ mzhi plaudite” of the second. As Talleyrand, 
an eye-witness, happily phrased it, he “ dramatised his death,” and if 
historians had not gone a step farther, nor stripped the “ drama” of 
much of its interest 6 debasing it into a romance, we should have had 
fewer justifications for the recital that now meets the eye of our 
reader.* 

The health of Mirabeau had long ceased to be good. A Hercules, he 
had used his powers in impairing the boon of Nature, abandoning him- 
self to every excessexcept drunkenness, which, as the only family vice 
left unappropriated, was claimed as the heritage of his witty brother. 
His long imprisonments in the Isle of Rhe, in the Chateau d’If, in the 
fortress of Joux, the keep of Vincennes, and the prison of Pentarlier— 
nearly half his ear!y manhood given to the privations and infamy of the 
French gaols of the eighteenth century, if relatively for time conserv- 
ing the sadly permanently disorganised the mechanism of health. His 
recent long captivity in the ‘‘ Donjon” of Vincennes was more especial - 
ly mischievous. Snatched from the arms of a young, high-born and ac- 
complished woman, who had renounced for him everything, he found 
himself suddenly transferred to the worst gaol of the country he had so 
recently fied. Doomed for some time, without book, conversation, or 
correspondence, to feed on his own heart in the awful solitude of a dis- 
mal cell—sepulchred alive in all his marvellous activity from a world 
which the thoughts of an enthralling love, and the ripening hopes of 
fraternity, made just then priceless, the ardent spirit of the prisoner 
chafed in maddening impatience against the bars of his cage, and life 
itself was not without danger, no less from his own hand than disease, 
amid the outbreaks of his rage, and the boodings of his despair. 

After bearing for a month what he calls the “ mute and terrible se- 
verities” of his horrible abode, he was allowed the privilege of com- 
— and we have him writing to his gaoler—« My health is rapidly 

ailing, and my mind, sinking under the weight of so many disgraces, 
loses all its energy. If I ought to have hopes in the clemency of the 
king, then, doubtless, he does not destine me to a perpetual prison Ah! 


————-.._.__ 








* Alison, usually so careful makes as many faults as he gives lines to the inci- 
dent ; among other instances, attributing to the death speeches pronounced 
months before, and translating into a quotation from Hamlet an appeal for opium 
conveyed in the word * Dormir.” It would, indeed, not be — for the repute 
of History, if her value were to be tested by her faithfulness on an incident so 
interesting at the moment to Europe, and occurring under the eyes of so many 
eminent writers. Discrepancies and mistakes, the results of negligence, meet 





us on every side ; and the utmost brevity no more excludes them, as seen in 
Alison, than the greatest amplitude as shewn in so many others, 





what a prison!* . . . . Alas! I am thoroughly wearied out by these 
inertitudes, these gleams of hope, these torturing fears! Never was I 
so weak and desolate. Physically, as morally. I feel as if anni 
ed!” Through 1778-79, and down to his enlargement, he complains of 
being subject to fainty fits—to frequent nephritic attacks—to inflamma- 
tion of the eyes, causing frequent loss of sight—to accesses of fever—to 
swelling of the legs, from gouty rheumatism—to painful fits of indiges- 
tion, and to occasional vomiting of blood. His liberation, which did not 
take place till the end of 1780, was followed by years of the exhaus 
literary and forensic labours which distinguished the portion of his life 
receding the meeting of the States-General. Dumont, the Genevese 
2 sana, Berg affirms that a person must have enjo ed his opportunity 
of observing Mirabeau, to comprehend how muc literary labour one 
man can accomplish in a brief period. But a this period, exercise 
on horseback and foot, sharing the violence of all his doings, came in 
frequently to vary and relieve the exhausting sensations of intellectual 
strife. On the assembly, however, of the States-General, he devoted 
himself entirely to the toils and exercitations of public affairs, with no 
alternation save that won by a passion or vice which, dominant as hig 
ambition, was, at least, as illicit. When the physician to whom he con- 
fided his death-bed first saw him, by accident, in July, 1789, shortly 
after the meeting of the States General, he was suffering under jaun- 
dice, for which he was under no treatment. Like many great men who 
have dabbled in medicine, for that illusive art has its amateurs like 
others, Mirabeau began by an excessive faith in the miracles of physic, 
and ended, as usual, under the teachership of experience, in doubt and 
semi-incredulity. In one of the last of his immortal letters to ‘* Sophie,” 
he warns her “ ne te medicamente pas trop,” with the wise assurance, 
that care and prevention (?hygiene) are the only true medicines. The 
choice of his medical attendant seems characterised by the spirit of his 
neglected jaundice. Cabanis was less a physician ghan a physiologist. 
He was the student who understood the construction of the complicated 
piece of mechanism, rather than the workman who by habit appreciated 
and by instinct remedied its derangements. He was more at home in 
the science than the art—in the theory than in the practice of his pro- 
fession ; and curious as the phrase may sound, it will be seen by-and- 
bye, that his retainer was as much to kill as to cure his patient. A 
tall, thin, ungainly young man, of high and penetrating intellect, and 
of gentle and attaching manners—his course of life, as well as his track 
of studies, presented a thousand points for the attachment of Mirabeau. 
Though a younger man, he had gone through hardships alike, and al- 
most as cruel, making his own way unaided through no common diffi- 
culties to the respectable status of physicianship, and winning with it 
the familiar and confidential converse of Turgot, D’Holbach, Condillac, 
Benjamin Franklin, Jefferson, Diderot, and D’Alembert. His physio- 
logical researches lent elucidations in a new path to the materialist doc- 
trines of his friends; and as amid Mirabeau’s conflicting sympathies, 
popular and patrician, he felt, at all events, as much glory in having 
made the revolution, as he had gratification in its subsequent sale, he 
allied himself with all the warmth of his character and more than its 
usual stability, to the young savant of new thought and philosophic 
daring, who seemed to him to embody in its professional relations the 
higher spirit and tendencies of a public which had accepted himself as 
its gigantic motu power. At this time, the summer, as we have said, 
of fr80, Mirabeau, in addition to the jaundice,a disease symptomatic 
of disorganised liver, was suffering at intervals invasions of fever, the 
result immediately, perhaps, of excesses, but the indications, probably, 
of deep-seated disease. In the autumn, an obstinate ophthalmia came in 
to complicate the treatment, and at a moment, when he was concentrat- 
ing by his incessant writings and speeches the attention of Europe, and 
effeeting a revolution under the very arm of arbitrary power he was an 
invalid, with troublesome and increasing maladies, and rarely to be 
seen without bandaged eyes. Through 1790, he suffered under the 
same symptoms, aggravated by others. He was constantly complaining 
of pains in the bowels, with an rer rheumatic affection in the 
joints, accompanied by severe headache, and the ae of a confirmed 
gouty diathesis. The month of October was marked by an extremely 
severe attack of cholic or cholera, attributed, of course, to poison, from 
which, however, he recovered, after a few hours’ decisive treatment. 
Under the professional impression, as it would appear, that all these 
phenomena were evidence of a bad state of body, arising more from the 
excesses of his early youth than those of his recent cerebral exercita- 
tions, he underwent with questionable prudence a course of baths, 
charged with bichloride of mercury (corrosive sublimate), which dimin- 
ishing the perspiratory secretion habitual to his constitution, and made . 
now.of so much more consequence by bodily inaction, and the unwise 
ing of an issue,t threw additional elements of disturbance on @ 
a heart already overtasked. His malady was obviously becom- 
ing mot one of function, or quality, or chemical neutralisation ; diseases 
were now symptoms, not principals; it was the walaty of life itself, 
arising in the mode of life, involving every function of life, 
sources with the same action with which it consumed its forces. 

The day’s existence with him, as regards the regretful past, the ex- 
citing present, or the mysterious future, was but the day’s rapid succes- 
sion of mental trouble, anxiety, toil, torture, or excitement. There was 
no normal animal life ; exorbitant vital action was exhausting, and by de- 
grees annihilating the means, the tendencies, and the instincts of repara- 
tion. A sharer in almost every intrigue and plot of the day, from the 
most trivial to the most complicated—the author of almost every pro- 
found political combination, on which the success of his party turned 
—a part in every public movement to watch, to support, or to oppose— 
the ceaseless student of every political character, to use, to circumvent, 
or to annihilate—his house crowded with visitors and observers, each 
with his value in a revolution where nobody but the king could be a 
cipher—his table laden with the multifarious correspondence of all lands, 
requiring always attention, and often delicate handling—the press in- 
formed of every act of his private life, and swarming with attacks not al- 
ways to be despised or forgotten—pamphlets and weekly journals to be 
constantly prepared in his study—elaborate speeches or fiery conflicts 
to be ever and anon sustained in the Assembly, in whose heated and poi- 
sonous atmosphere he had to give daily attendance—creditors to appease 
—mistresses to satisfy—a mob to please—the Jacobins to soothe and de- 
ceive—the court to overawe and plunder—the constitutionalists to mys- 
tify and use— and, finally, his elreahy huge reputation to aggrandise at 
any price—that reputation, too, of first orator, first statesman, first de- 
magogue, and first roué, in an epoch of such things—such were the 
tesla. sufferings, and labours of this modern Hercules, at the very mo- 
ment that his sensitive and susceptible frame was festering to death, un- 
der the exhaustion of all sorts of excesses, and the Nessus garment of 
an infamous name! But, as if appetite grew on what it fed—as if the ut- 
most toil only increased the call for more—or, as if the man’s avidity or 
ambition was so uncontrollable that he could refuse nothing that took 
the shape of credit or profit—it was at this moment, when all his en- 
gagements were most pressing, and his health most infirm, that this Titan 

f labour sought and obtained the office of commander in the National 
Guards, director of the Department of Paris, and president of the Na- 
tional Assembly. The presidentship was a specially fatal honour ; it has- 
tened the death that followed six weeks later. Without sensibly les- 
sening his customary labours,its two sittings daily required an exhausting 
attendance, in addition to the peculiar engagements inseparable from the 
office, in those days of demonstrative patriotism. 

Dumont, who then often saw him, says that he was suffering constant- 
ly from Ophthalmia, and that more than once he was obli to apply 
leeches, and reappear in the chair with his neck covered with towels 
to stanch the blood. He was at this time also, as we learn from Caba- 
nis, often visited by severe spasms and pains in the bowels, and by ner- 
vous attacks (crispations of the nerves) of short duration, but causing 
horrible suffering, till in fine this athlete of muscular power became, as 
we are told, as “‘ nervously sensitive to the smallest impression as a fine 
lady in a fit of the vapours. Worn down by his sufferings and toils, he 
was often noticed, during these forty or fifty pre-obit days, to give way 
to fits of the lowest despondency. His body moved heavily, as if devoid 
of vital energy, his memory both for ideas and expressions failed by 
fits; the idea of death entered into all his thoughts, and chased from 
them even his cherished anticipations of glory. Words of gloom and 
presage fell from his lips—* I feel I am dying by inches,” he once broke 
out to Dumont. “I am consumed as by a slow fire. I shall die at the 
stake! °Twill be only when I am gone that my value will be under- 
stood.” Doomed himself, his great spirit, in process of disenthralment, 
occupied itself in prophecies—alas! but too true!—of kindred woes to 
his country. . ’ 

Hurrying, however, with his eyes open, to that physical ruin which 
he designates the “finest invention of nature,” Gabriel Mirabeau re- 
mained the same man. His approaching « aneantissement,” as he call- 
ed it, had influences on him wholly special, Above all people, an opinion 





“ZT Leures Originales do Mirabean, ecrites da Donjon de Vincennes.” 
t It will be remembered that :he empirical extirpation of a fistula has been pro- 





fessionally noted as partly the — of the softeming of the brain, which caused 
the death of the late Mr. O’Conneil. 
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otical effect ; once adopted, no doubt stood between 
action. Four years — - had pea bee a 
little certain of living the month after in whi a 
ceived a good idea, that I burn with impatience to see it soaa’, ~— 
ful lest it should perish with me, and that tame should cut * oh - 
fore I can bequeath it to mankind ; for we ought no more to “s a 
live without glory. My opinion respecting this world s * Se 
smallest good, as well as the greatest, is rewarded beyond its w bay 
and thus f will pass my life in acquirement, physically and wr oy 
knowing well, however, that the game 1s not worth the candle. Bu 
am tormented by my own activity, and when the candle, burnt out at 
both ends, shall be exhausted well, it will go out, but it will have given 
for the smallness of its volume a bright light !” And on this reckless 
system of extravagant economy, grand in its very recklessness, the aim 
of the last month of his existence was to devote the remaining scraps of 


bear ner 
the candle of life to expire m & conflagration ! 

February, with charges of treason and threats 

Bo etn ss ROS : the tribune to return, as 


assassinati inging in his ear, he enter : ; 
f said, eer + dead ; and, in one of the most energetic of his 


uccessfully took up the daring position of defiance and 

pea a othe Jacobin Aron which was to mark a new epoch in the 
eon the 2d of the following month, he again assed through an ex- 

citing and fiery ordeal. After imposing silence in his last great effort 
on the “ Thirty” conspirators of the Jacobin Club, he now waged open 
war on the Regency question, against his former friends, the Orlean- 
ists. Late suppers with actresses, and kindred excesses, were at this 
critical moment the agencies to which the dying gladiator had recourse 
in the intermission of his public life. In the very proportion of his ex- 
haustion, his discouragement, and overwhelming melancholy, were the 
wretched efforts he e w escape from them in the artificial excitations 
of the passions. Ever young in the essence of his character, he looked 
at his great fame with much the same feeling as he looked on the im- 
mense sums placed at his command by the court—the feelings of a 
roué possessed for the first time of his fortune. The heroines of the 
opera, contending for his favours as a homage to the genius of the Revo- 
lution, was a flattery too irresistible to the characterless adventurer 
who, amid the triumphs of his statesmanship, could hardly yet persuade 
himself of his higher identity ; and till withina week of his death, 
with direful fidelity to his own principle of vital conduct, did this great 
man seek, at the price ofperhaps, years of his life, spasmodic accesses 
of forgetfulness, which would have done no honour to the wildest days 
of his youth. 

These scenes, if we may believe Prudhomme, and the general rumour 
of the day, were not strangers to the country house which Mirabeau 
had recently acquired near Argenteuil, about eight miles from Paris. 
There, on the 27th March (Saturday), he hada return of the severe 
spasmodic attacks which had recently so often troubled him. Suffering 
under the malady, weak, and wholly unfit to leave his bed, he quitted 
his villa to attend the Assembly, which was about to decide on a law 
for the regulation of mines, on which so lately as the 21st he had in- 
troduced a project in an elaborate discourse. The question deeply af- 
fected the value of the mines of Arzin, and a rumour was prevalent 
that Mirabeau had received from the proprietors a large sum, fifty 
thousand francs, for the favour of his advocacy. Although not strictly 
the fact, for it seems that the explanation of his zeal implies nothing 
lower than a wish to serve his friend, Comte DeLa Marck, who is said 
to have speculated largely in the mines—the well-known facility on pe- 
cuniary matters of the politician who had publicly boasted, ** A man 
like me may take fifty thousand crowns, but a man like me is not to be 
had for fifty thousand crowns,” lent enough countenance to the calumny 
to secure for the orator a rather unfavourable auditory. Difficulty and 
dislike, however, were to Mirabeau old acquaintances, in the excite- 
ment of meeting whom again, for the last time in public life, he forgot 
his sickness | infirmity, and, after five successive speeches, the last 

lorious wreck of his old pertinacity and daring, the murmurs of dis- 
like and opposition ceased to be heard, and Mirabeau carried his mea- 
sure. 

It was his last victory there alive, and dearly purchased. He walk- 
ed out of the hall death-stricken. Taking the arm of Lacheze, a medical 
friend of Cabanis, he was conducted to the Terrace de Feuillants. 
Painting, in his vivid way, the effects of his late exhausting exertions, 
symptoms more ominous even than painful—aad assured, in answer, of 
the obvious truth that his recklessness amounted to self-slaughter, he 


with him had 
him and its kin 


replied, “‘ Could one do less for justice, and in so important a case ?”) 


A crowd rapidly surrounding the popular idol, each, with French viva- 
‘city, requiring personal evidence of notice or attention, Mirabeau, 

ing repose, and impatient at a homage he was latterly always anxious 
to escape, requested his friend to disengage him from the crowd, and to 
accompany him to his suburban villa. He proceeded thither after a 
dlinner marked by more or less imprudence, where he was detained by 
returns of the paroxysm till the following afternoon, when he returned 
to Paris. Awaiting Cabanis—whom through a series of misadventures 
he had not scen for two days—he spent his time in perusing Racine, or 
good-humouredly discussing with Champfort and some other friends 
p< ar of historic appreciation that then awaited him in the event of 

ath. 

The literature of the day connects with these discussions a luxurious 
dinner, marked by excesses, in which female jealous and poison were 
no strangers; but the only fact authentically recorded is, that Mira- 
beau, in the evening, under the advice of Lacheze, hazarded a warm 
bath, from which he derived sufficient relief to feel encouraged—again 
in the pursuit of strong emotions—to betake himself to the Italian opera. 
Here he induiged, with Lacheze, in the striking criticisms and new pro- 
jects the scene suggested to his fertile fancy ; but he had not remained 
there long before he had another violent spasm, which, now changing 
its locality, seemed to involve the whole thoracic cavity. His carriage 
not being at the spot appointed, he declined to await it, and in dreadful 
tortures made his way home slowly on foot. Cabanis, who saw him im- 
mediately afterwards, found him in an agony, with breathing so painful 
that the whole face was swelled by it, and suffocation seemed imminent. 
The physician was struck with the desperate condition of his patient. 
Never did any one appear so evidently marked for death. His emotion 
revealed his impressions to the acute eye of Mirabeau, who said to him, 
‘I feel, my friend, very decidedly, that I cannot live many hours in 
anxieties so painful—make haste, for it cannot last. I should feel satis- 
fied if I had discharged one duty which my friend Frochot is acquainted 
with!’ He meant his will, on whose execution, he said, “‘ the lot of 
many dear to him depended,” and which with much difficulty he allow- 
ed to be postponed, that he might be bled and blistered. 

fter these operations, aided, it would seem, by some saline medicines, 
‘he derived so much relief, that during the night, and part of Tuesday, 
‘he seemed to progress to assured recovery. He surveyed the improve- 
ment with a gratification in some shape peculiar. The “ possessor of 
ten men’s life,” to use his own phrase, he had a thousand men’s love of 
it. His mind, full of gigantic projects, which his superhuman activity 
Was every day ripening into form and fact, had found at last an arena 
and an bs wens every way worthy of its aspirations. Before him was an 
undefined and measureless career of ambition and glory ; around him, a 
cirele of friends whose affections he prized, and, at least, as warmly re- 
turned : in one word, life at this moment offered itself to him as the hap- 
sng and immortality of a heaven, while the creed he confided in shewed 
im in death at best but agrave. The conviction then, of his recovery, 
filled him with delight; an describing as sweet, doubly sweet, the feel- 
ing of owing life to a friend, he revelled in expressions of thankfulness 
and affection. They were, alas! of short duration; for on the Wednes- 
day Nae ee p®roxysms re-appeared with a violence which excluded 
more than the faintest hopes of recovery. 
To be concluded next week. 


— oe 


MISS MARTINEAU DENOUNCED. 

Potemics AT Burton on TrentT.—Our town has been edified and 
enlivened by a spirited contest between the parti-pretre, and the party 
who think that the right of private judgment should be accorded to 
their neighbours, and that truth gains most by being allowed to fight 
her own battles. As usually happens in such strife, the triumph of 
the conquerors has been dashed by the consciousness of having hurt 
their own cause as much as they have thwarted the designs of their op- 

nents; and the chagrin of the defeated has been soothed by 2 little 
nnocent satireon the zeal which procured their discomfiture. The 
subject matter of controversy was the heterodox opinions of Miss Mar- 
tineau, ag they stand in her volumes of “Eastern Travel.” The book 
had been introduced into the public library of the town—the introduc- 
tion being the perfectly regular act of the committee, which is appoint- 
, ed to act as taster to the town, and to guard against the serving up of 
{ny poisonous compound in its moral food. But as the dish circulated 
round the table of guests, first one and then another discovered a taint 
about it, and holding counsel together they sent it to the clergy to be 


analysed. These latter pronounced it unwholesome, if not poisonous ; 
and forthwith a member of the committee was prompted to move its ex- 
pulsion from the precincts of the library. This was not 80 ; for 
among the committee of eleven were five who were known to be incon- 
veniently addicted to @ conciliatory tolerance on religious questions 
The law of the library, which gave the committee authority to expel a 
book, required that it should be of an *« immoral tendency.” However, 
when the conclave met, six of the eleven—all stou: men, any one of 
whom would have broken Priscian’s head as soon as look at him—de- 
cided by that infallible test, the ballot, that, spite of common sense and 
Dr. Johnson, immorality was synonymous with irreligon—or, in other 
words, that ‘faith’? was one and the same thing as “ good works.” By 
the same “‘ experimentum crucis’” they decided that Miss Martineau’s 
opinion were subversive of Christian truth—that they themselves 
could discriminate the subtlest of questions of theology, and were fit 

ople to dictate to their neighbours what to read and what to shun. 

hree mediciners, four attorneys, two brewers, a cheesefactor, and a 
laical magistrate, formed the whole Sorbonne ; and the six who formed 
the majority—though, as Costard said of the personator of Alexander, 
** good ncighbours in sooth, and very good bowlers,”—were, like Mas- 
ter Curate Nathaniel, a “ little o’erparted”—when they took on them- 
selves to solve and adjudicate a knotty point of polemical divinity. 
Our acquaintance with their lives and learning scarce prepared us to 
acquiesce implicitly in their decision. 

One may admire as little as possible Miss Martineau’s defiant man- 
ner of presenting her opinions, and one may approve as little the 
opinions themselves; butit would be much to say that she is not as 
sincere a Christian, and as ¢apable of discerning Christian truth, as 
these judges of her doctrines. Miss Martineau, as all the world knows, 
is of the sect of Unitarians; and this book of hers is everywhere im- 
bued with her sectarian views. She holds also some notions akin to 
those of the Neologists as to the manner in which the prophet Moses 
was directed in his work of giving institutions, a history, and a law to 
the Israelites. We are not aware that she seeks to invalidate a single 
fact or truth of the Bible, however she may differ from wiser or more 
learned people in the mode of interpreting its wordsygr in drawing in- 
ferences from them. He would be a bold man who ld say that any 
opinion she holds is an infidel one, or that her work altogether trans- 
cends the boundaries of Christian controversy. Now all this, we be- 
lieve, was urged on the dominant majority of the committee. ‘* You 
have admitted the book,” it was said; “five of us here, who are as lit- 
tle inclined as you to accept its tenets, hold it inexpedient to turn it 
out. Many of the proprietors of the library and subscribers are of our 
opinion, and some of them may accept some of the opinions of the book. 
You have, therefore, to assume the prerogative of stigmatizing and re- 
probating the book; the act is a needless offence to some, and an inju- 
dicious interference with the will of many others. It does not serve the 
cause of truth either; people will hanker after every error which you for- 
bid them to examine. Have alittle more faith in the power of truth, and 
do not be afraid lest error should beat her in open fight. It is only 
when you box up poor truth in cumbrous armour, and do not let her 
have the use of he weapons or a clear view of her enemy, that she gets 
worsted.” To all this it was answered, ‘“ Would you let weak folk and 
children imbibe notorious errors, that you may purge them away again 
when truth can find an entrance” ‘ By no means,” it was rejoined ; 
‘parents and guardians must look to the children’s ways; there is 
poison everywhere, if you let them pick it up. A society must not lose 
its right of inquiry into truth freely bevause parents neglect their du- 
ties.” In vain; the majority held, as every set of Lavy will hold who 
are gifted with power, that nothing inconsistent with their opinions 
should show its face in the world. But what is the consequence? One 
copy of Misr Martineau’s work has been destroyed, and now the town 
demands three or four! Everybody wants to know what kind of errors 
they are which our self constituted moral guardians denounce.— Derby 
Reporter. 


——_—_—— -— 


SENTIMENTAL EXPENDITURE. 


What can be done with half a million a-year? It is high time to ask 
the question, for we are annually expending upon a certain hobby this 
identical sum. With such means at our command we could provide 
50,000 persons every year with a new home in our transatlantic colo- 
nies, thereby releasing so many of our fellow countrymen from want 
and misery, and lessening to a proportionate extent the pressure on 
those who remained behind. We could complete, on the largest scale 
band with the most liberal details, the great work of charity on which 
)Mr. Sidney Herbert is now engaged, nor need there after such a sub- 
sidy remain in London one unbefriended sempstress to sink under pen- 
ury and toil. Wecould carry out the benevolent project of Lord Ash- 
ley with such effect that at least 10,000 poor families might be annually 
provided with cheap and wholesome lodgings, and a corresponding 
diminution effected in those crimes which domestic wretchedness origi- 
nates. We could snatch from the street every young or redeemable 
outcast, and supply him with the means and the motives for mending 
his ways. We could establish and maintain exactly as many industrial 
and ragged schools as the exigencies of the population demanded. If 
we pleased to distribute the sum over the kingdom at large we might 
endow 500 grammar schools with an income of 1,000/. each—a sum 
sufficient to secure 500 of the very best masters who could thus gratu- 
itously convey the very best instruction to at least 25,000 scholars. 
We might establish in every single county of England and Wales a 
hospital with an endowment of 10,000/. a-year—a sum abundantly 
sufficient to provide for every sanitary want of its population, to pro- 
tect them all in sickness, to maintain them in convalescence, and even 
to carry to each private door the aids and comforts of medical science. 
We might build asylums for the deaf, the dumb, the lame, the blind, 
and the superannuated. What is now scantily and poorly done by 
scrapings and subscriptions might be then done with a medieval gran- 
deur and profusion. We might recover all the spoils of the church and 
the inheritance of the poor. The sum of half a million a-year would be 
no sorry reprezentation of all the charities which perished under King 
Henry VIII. It would enable us to redeem all impropriated tythes, to 
build churches wherever they were required, to reconstitute almonries 
and hospitals, and to place Protestant England above all the Catholic 
countries of the continent. Any one of these objects might be effected 
with 500,000/. a-year. 

Again, this yearly sum represents a present available capital of 15 
millions, and what could not 15 millions do for us ?It would supply every 
house in London with abundant streams of fresh water, would purify 
our river, would take off our drainage, and would still leave millions 
undisposed of. Carried abroad it would cover Canada with railways, 
would call forth all the wealth of India, and would secure Manchester 
in a certain and unlimited supply of its staple material. _Is there any 
project of charity or benevolence, or national duty or imperial grandeur, 
which could not be executed for 15 millions ? It is as much as was asked 
for regenerating Lreland. It is twice as much as was paid forsaving it. 
We are accustomed to deal with large sums, and our very obligations, 
unhappily, habituate us to formidable arrays of figures ; but half a mil- 
lion a year would be no inappreciable contribution towards even the re- 
duction of our national debt. Itis almost as much as we get from the 
Post-office, and four times as much as we get from the Crown Lands. It 
is considerably more than the whole civil list, twice as much as the total 
of public salaries and allowances, more than the whole of all annuities 
ant pensions for civil, naval, miltary, and judicial services, charged on 
the consolidated fund, and more than all the miscellaneous charges on 
this fund taken together. Such an annual sum far exceeds the ag- 
gregate income of all the metropolitan hospitals, and we believe we may 
throw into the scale even Chelsea and Greenwich. It exceeds the funds 
of any twenty charitable institutions in the kingdom, however Ro yal, 
magnificent, or useful. Such are some of the capabilities of half a mil- 
lion a-year ; and now what is the object on which we choose to expend 
it? 

We consume it in maintaining on the coast of Africa, for the suppression 
of the slave trade and the presumed benefit of the negroes, a squadron 
of vessels which neither do, nor can, materially obstruct the traffic, but 
which do augment the sufferings of the slaves both during the voyage 
and before it. The object, whatever may be its essential chaaacter, is 
simply impossible, and the money is therefore wasted, to say no worse. 
Weare led, however, at the same time, into innumerable inconsisten- 
cies and contradictions. We strive by all the means in our power to 
pho the importation of slaves into Brazil, though they would there 

e occupied on those very plantations which we have selected for the 
supply of our markets. We buy Brazilian sugar because it is cheap, 
and we intercept Brazilian labour to make it dear. With one hand we 
gather the produce, and with the other we destroy the cultivation. 
Let the reader consider well the position in which this country has 
placed itself. To justify the expenditure upon this crusade of the mo- 
ney which would do at home such things as we have shown, we must of 
course presume some primary and paramount national obligation. If, 
therefore, it is so manifestly our bounden duty to make war upon sla- 








very that for such a purpose we may take the very bread from the 
mouths of our own people, can it be consistent with reason that we should 
hold amicabie and advantageous dealings with slave-holding states? 
Ought we to consume the produce of that labour which we thus make it 
so sacred an obligation to abolish ? Ought we not rather to carry our 
message at the cannon’s mouth into every port and harbour where sla- 
very is seen? Would not a cause which justifies so terrible a tax at 
home justify, a fortiori, a war abroad ? 

These considerations tell with tenfold effect when it is remembered 
that the very end which we thus propose to ourselves neither is, nor ever 
can be, accomplished. One half million, a-year jg spent literally for 
nothing but to attest our good intentions. The largest yearly average 
of slaves captured and released by our cruisers, calculated for any five 
years between 1820 and the present time, is 7000. Since 1840 the 
highest number saved in any one year was 5,966. Granting now, for 
the sake of argument, that the blockading squadron does mitigate the 
sufferings of the negroes, and that such mitigation is but imperfectly re- 
| a by this actual salvage of 4,000 or 5,000, yet will any person 

eny that ten times as many born British subjects might not have 
been relieved at the same cost? This is no unfair contrast, for, as we 
yesterday observed, a Government grant is made for one of these pur- 
poses, and is inexorably refused for the others. We are sure that any 
person acquainted with the sufferings of the metropolitan, or manufac- 
turing, or agricultural poor would unhesitatingly acknowl that a 
Government grant of £500,000 a-year, judiciously appropriated and 
employed, would keep 10,000 families, of five members each, above the 
starving point at which they now linger, and that, too, without estab- 
lishing any preposterous “ rights of labour,” or infringing any princi- 
ple ofsound economy. Can it be said that by the present application of 
the sum anything like 50,000 Africans are proportionately benefited ? 
or if they are, can it be shown that they are entitled to this preference 
over our own flesh and blood ? It is high time, indeed, that these ques- 
tions were answered. It would be hard enough if the condition of the 
negro must needs be ameliorated at the expense of our own countrymen, 
but such a state of things as now exists, under which all this e e 
os oa rd none of the amelioration is really secured, can no r 

tolera a nation so deplorably pressed at the point where charit, 

should tenis, Dee. 8. 3 4) r. 


—_ 


THE EGYPTIAN CHALLENGE TO THE JOCKEY CLUB. 


An English sporting gentleman has taken the trouble and incurred 
the expense of measuring accurately the piece of ground laid out for 
the race expected to come off between his Highness’s horses and those 
proposed as competitors by the English Jockey Club. It is on the de- 
sert, within a few miles of Cairo, and consists of heavy sand from five 
to six inchesdeep. The distance to be run is equivalent to 6§ English 
miles, and was accomplished by Bedouin and other Arab horses, at the 
recent race meeting there, in from 18 to 21 minutes—a pace there is 
every reason to suppose can, notwithstanding all the difficulties of the 
ground, be well attained by any well-bred English hunter. There are, 
nevertheless, some beautiful animals among the Viceroy’s extensive 
stud still untried; but the opinion of knowing sportsmen in the country, 
acquainted with the capabilities of English cattle, is decidedly favour- 
able to the success of the latter. Bell’s Life, from which we take the 
above, gives the following interesting account of a somewhat similar 
match in Russia, which, although it has been before published, may be 
interesting to many of our readers :—‘‘ On the 4th of August, 1825, took 
place a race between two English thoroughbred horses and two horses 
said to be of the Cossack breed from the Don. The English horses were 
Mina, by Orville, bred by Lord George Cavendish; and Sharper, by 
Octavius, bred by Lord Egremont. One of the Russian horses was a 
fine animal, and showed high blood ; the other, to an Englishman’s judg- 
ment, looked like a thorough rip. The stake was 1,000/; the distance 
to be run 4 versts) 38 English miles and one-third. The lis: 
horses carried about 84st. each. The Cossacks were ridden by lads, 
weighing, respectively, about 6st. or 7st. [ was to ride a portion of the 
distance with the racing horses to see fair play, &c., and was stationed 
on the top of a pretty steep hill, called Pulkova, about eight miles from 

post 


the starting-post. The horses rose the hill at a moderate , the 
two English leading by about 40 yards. I had a thoroughbr lish 
mare, and had no sooner begun to gallop with them than I fo the 


tting too great, as I was obliged to keep my mare 
nearly at full s to keep up with the Cossacks, who soon dropped 
nearly 800 yards behind the English horses, and were flogged severely 
to preserve even that interval. I vainly called to our jockeys to slack- 
en their pace ; either did not hear or attend, and it was not tilt 
after the race that I discevered the reason. William Arthur, who rode 


pace, as I thought, 








Sharper, had broken his stirrup in the eye, and could not hold his horse ; 
whilst Alexander Eve, who rode Mina, and had been ordered to lead 
was acting up to the letter of his orders, and racing against Sharper, 
who was all but running away Had the boys who rode the Cossacks 
known the state of the case, it is more than probable they might have 
won the race, by sparing their horses whilst ours were cabenall 
themselves in struggling with each other. This state of things lasted 
all the way to Zarskoe Sele, where Lhad to await their return. I saw 
them leave me, holding the same tremendous pace; and, though not 
much more than one-third of the entire distance was yet accomplished 
one of the Cossacks was greatly distressed. 

I had waited rather more than an hour, when I saw the 
who had taken them up from the point at which I stopped 
to me with a most sigs ard face, and said that Mina had pulled up, 
and that Sharper was so distressed he did not think he would get home! 
He seemed to know nothing about the Cossacks. In another minute 
appeared the lad who had ridden the Cossack horse, whose distress I 
had noticed when they left me ; he was on a Cossack soldier’s horse, and 
shouting for water. Close behind him came the racing Cossack and 
Sharper, nearly neck and neck, but as they neared me the Cossack 
lost a little ground in turning the corner at Sophia. There now re- 
mained 22 versts out of 684 to be run, and really neither horse looked 
as if he could go another mile. Arthur, the jockey, was tired and 
dispirited, and said to me that he should be beaten, to which I replied 
angrily, that that was impossible, and that if he said another word of 
the sort I would knock him off, and ride his horse in myself. After 
getting over a little more than a mile Sharper seemed to recover a little, 
and by my direction the Cossack was suffered to take the lead for 
about four and a half miles. During this space, the people who rode 
with him changed his rider, flung away his saddle, and made the child 
they put on him, who could not weigh 5st., strip to his shirt. The 
Cossack lad who had ridden the horse which had given in took more than 
once fresh horges from the soldiers who kept the course, and rode with 
the long bridle of the running horse over his shoulder, thus taking him 
in tow, and was further assisted by a Calmuc horseman, who lifted 
him along by the tail! To my own and companions’ remonstrances at 
these unfair proceedings we got answers equivalent to the English “ Go 
and bed—d.” On reaching the top of Pulkova-hill, and trusting to 
Sharper’s good legs, and the little breathing we had been able to give 
him, 1 told Arthur to get along, and we soon went ahead of the Cos- 
sack, gaining, I should think, nearly 100 yards in 600. In fact, the 
boy who sat on the Cossack’s bare back, at =F no bridle, could not 
hold him together, and the towing system rather tended to bring him 
on his nose, which would in all like ihood have been his fate had he 
ventured out ofa trot in the descent of the hill. Finding my mare 
fresh, I determined on riding to the winning post with Sharper, and in 
company with Mr. B. took turns in riding alongside of him. Havyi 
shortly increa$ed the distance from the Cossack, we ventured to 
up for a few seconds, wipe out Sharper’s mouth and nostrils 
wet pocket-handkerchief, and drew his slackened girths. At the 
of the road below the hill, there was a sort of tramway for Em- 

ress mother to travel upon, composed of three-inch pl about two 
eet in width, and on this tram I got Arthur to ride his horse, Whether 
it was the wiping out of his mouth, or the new medium on which he 
galloped, I cannot say, but Sharper recovered in & wonderful degree, 
and we soon had the immense satisfaction of secinge® distance ual- 
ly increased between ourselves and the Cossack. We at last lost sight of 
him entirely, and reached the winning post in 2h. 48m. 17s. from the 
time of starting. The Cossack horse came in just 17m, after meeree™ 

It may interest the reader to learn, that Sharper though much dis- 
tressed, took his gruel after being bled. Mina, whose condition had 
never been so perfect lost a good deal of blood from his aye split his 
coronet,which obliged his rider to pull him up in the race, and was lon- 
Both eventually recovered, as did the Cossacks ; and I saw 


entleman 
e came up 






ger amiss. : r 
one of them subsequently run & very good race against time. The Rus- 
sians were a good deal surprised at the result of the race, and assured 


us that their horses had performed as great or greater distances in less 
or proportionally less time. Itwill,I think, be the opinion of any one 
that, considering first, the disproportion of weight, second, the bad riding 
on our part (for so must, no doubt, be styled the racing of our two joc- 
keys, in consequence of one of them having broken his stirrup), the su- 
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periority of the English blood was sufficiently proved. The race was 


run along the high road, which the Russians insisted on, as they ap- 
p ded being jockeyed on a circular course. The road selected was 


the third verst-poston the Zarskoe Selo road to Gatchina and back : 
and the measured distance was, each way 344 Russian verats, uivalent 
to 38} English miles. The course was ke t by a mi ~—— 1,200 rae 
and they had arranged a telegraph, by pike motions, to give notice when 
the Cossack horse took the Teed. which led to a few bets being cleverly 
made while we were between Zarskoe Selo and the winning post. 





INDIA. 


The Times of the 20th ult. says:—‘‘ We have intelligence from 
Delhi-of the date of the 8th ult. ; Calcutta the 8th ; Madras, the 14th ; 
and Bombay, the 17th. The papers report “ uninterrupted quiet in 

» 


vernor General was expected at Lahore. 

, gir e Napier arrived at Delhi on the 30th ult., on his tour of 
inspection. A guard of honour was in attendance to receive him, but 
the gallant Commander-in-Chief dispensed with this ceremonial. The 
Indian papers complain of his neglect of form and state, and insist that 
@ more imposing progress would give him greater hold upon the native 
mind. Sir Charles had departed for Agra. The Madras Overland 
Atheneum, after stating that the Governor-General was to proceed 
ultimately to Bombay by sea, says— ‘ 

« His Lordship’s health is not of the best order, and if not renovated 
by the proposed trip, it is rumoured, though we cannot find any good 
authority for the report, that he will proceed from Bombay home. 
About Sir Charles Napier’s return to England in the early part of next 
year there seems to be little doubt; and as we stated in our last 
‘overland’ Sir W. Gomm is generally talked of here as his probable 

The Bonbay Telegraph 

e Bom aph sa 

* The Sanguia of Dathouse and Sir C. Napier are expected at Kur- 
rachee about the close of the year, and the Hon. Company’s steamer 
Ferote,—which is to be taken out of the line of packets and made a 
frigate for the occasion,—is to leave for the above port about the 15th 
inst., in order to be at the disposal of his Lordship and his distinguished 
companion. It will depend mainly on the state of health in which 

Dalhousie reaches the ‘ maritime capital,’ of Young Egypt, whe- 
ther he will repair at once te Suez on his way to England, or pay his 
promised visit to the Western Presidency. Sir C. Napier, we believe, 
certainly goes home ; but should the Governor-General resolve to visit 
Bombay, he will no dout accompany him. Sir Willoughby Cotton, who, 
according to report, was to have left us last month, is still lingering 
here, it is hoped may be appointed to succeed the hero of Meanee 
on his retirement from the high post of Commander-in-Chief in 
India ” 

The weather at Madras was most unseasonable, the heat being op- 
— and very little rain having fallen. The crops were suffering 

drought. 


Sir Henry Lawrence is on a visit to his Highness of Cashmere for the 
purpose it is said, of talking over certain agricultural and govermental 
reforms that it is desirable shohld be adopted. Major Herbert Ed- 
wardes, with Major Nicholson, was leaving Lahore for Bombay, via the 
Sutlej and Indus, with one year’s leave to England. 

Some further reference is made to the seizure of the Sikh ehieftains 
who, at the conclusion of the last campaign had been itted to 
retire to their respective villages under pledges of good behaviour. 
The Madras paper from which we have already quoted, says— 

** They will probably be transferred ultimately to safe keeping on 
this side the Sutlej. With their imprisonment the last embers of dis- 
affection are trodden out in the country of the Rive Rivers; and so 
certain appears the prospect of continued tranquility that the Gov- 
ernor General has withdrawn the order prohibiting the female relatives 
of officers and soldiers from going wepenl Lahore.” 

An order which had been issued by the local Government to discon- 
tinue the experimental cultivation of cotton by Dr. Wight, in Coimba- 
tore and Tinnevelly, at the expense of the Government, had been with- 
drawn, in consequence of fresh instructions from the Court of Directors, 
and Dr. Wight had been instructed to remain at his post, and carry on 
further operations. 

Major Cooke, of the 17th Regiment, had been, by sentence of court 
martial dismissed the Company’s service, for unofficer-like conduct in a 
series of gambling transactions. 


SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 
x AcraA, Nov. 7. 


You asked me to send you a description of one of Sir Charles Napier’s 
reviews, et la voici! Late on the afternoon of the 5th, he desired his 
military secretary, Colonel Kennedy, to intimate to Brigadier Dick. 
commanding at Agra, his intention of inspecting the troops at that sta- 
tion on the ensuing day, and accordingly on the morning of the 6th they 
were formed in line in the following order :—On the right, Captain Tur- 
ner’s light field battery ; right centre, left wing Ist European Bengal 
Fusiliers ; centre, 54th Regiment Native Infantry ; left centre, 63d 
Regiment Native Infantry ; left. regiment of Ferozepore (Sikhs). Ex- 
actly at sunrise, punctual to a moment, Sir Charles, accoutred in the 
oft-described sola topi, and mounted on the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
Cape horse, galloped on to the parade, accompanied by his military se- 
cretary and the Persian interpreter, Lieutenant Harding, when imme- 
diately a salute of 17 guns was fired from the battery, and the troops 
presented arms. Sir Charles then rode up to the Brigadier, and, ex- 
changing a hasty salutation with him, dashed at full speed to the right 
of the line, which he slowly commenced to inspect, but it would not do 
—his blood was up, and, after carefully looking at the Europeans, he 
= ut spam, to his steed, and set off at full gallop down the line. 
The tailing was delicious ; at first the Brigadier and staff made strenu- 
ous efforts to keep up, but the pace was too good, and one by one they 
gradually gave in. Sir Charles, arriving at the left, immediately 
wheeled his horse round, and at the same space proceeded along the 
rear, accompanied only by one or two of the boldest or best mounted 
of his companions, This done he cantered to the flag, and the move- 
ments commenced. The staff, who had insome measure recovered their 
breath by allowing Sir Charles to finish his gallop nearly unattended, 
now took up positions as fast as they could, whence they were supposed 
to repeat to the various troops the orders as they issucd from the sono- 
rous hangs of the Brigadier. The troops having formed open column, 
advanced at = time until the front company reached the flag side of 
the square, when the step became slow, affording Sir Charles and a large 
portion of the multitude an opportunity of criticising the gait and per- 
sonal appearance of the officers and men, The troops having all pas- 
sed the flag, those not already in the rear side marched in echellon to 
that alignement, and the following mancuvres ensued, varied and en- 
livened by the strenuous, although fruitless, efforts of certain obese in- 
dividuals to rival the lightning-like pace of Sir Charles in taking up or 

the various fronts. ‘ Advance in open column of companies, 

from the right of battalions, covered by light infantry ;” “ Recall skir- 
mishers, and form quarter distance column ;” “ Reform line;” ‘Retire 
by battalion in echellon, at wing distance, from the right ;” « Twe cen- 
tre sub-divisions of battalions, form square ;” “Reform line.” All 
these were executed, not, as is often the case at reviews, with the gen- 
eral officer a ive and almost unconcerned spectator, but under the 
eagle eye, look ng everywhere, and under the immediate active superin- 
tendence of harles, who examined the fronts to see they were pro- 
perly , looked along the pivot flanks of columns, and acted en- 
rely as would a smart commanding officer at the head of his regiment. 
When the last ion line was formed, he said he had had enough 
of studied manceuvres, and gave the order himself to «« Change front to 
the left, on the light hes omy of the centre regiment, throwing forward 
the right,” thus taking the whole left of the line, and the artillery, 
through the lines into the very centre of cantonments, where he com- 
menced such a firing as must have made the sleeping inhabitants, if 
there were any, imagine the devil had come amongst them. By 
this time old Sol had become bis" Bg ng, and the chief, coming to 
the front of the centre, called the field officers around him, and expres- 
sed to them as follows the gratification I really believe he felt at the 
day’s maneuvres, which on the whole were very well, or, as he said, 
*« most admirably and steadily executed.” ‘I will not say that I have 
not seen better disciplined troops, but I am very well satisfied with you, 
very well satisfied indeed. I know that manceuvres that have been re- 
hearsed always go off swimmingly, and I therefore gave you one of my 
own, to see how the regiments would work without a previous rehearsal, 
and J must say that I am well ) pirm with the result, Every move- 
ment has been executed well and steadily. I wish you to make known 
to your respective regiments what I have said.” To the Fusiliers he 
ressed himself thus :—“ Fusiliers,—I have never seen you before, 
but I know the 2d Europeans well, andl liked them. I believe you 











are as good a corps, and I have ordered you tothe Punjab, that, if there 
be any disturbance, you may be in the thick of the dust. I know that 
you will then sustain your old reputation.” This butter applied, the 
regiments marched to their respective lines, and the Commander-in- 
Chief proceeded, in company with the Europeans, to the barracks, 
which he inspected, and ened, saying they were nearly the worst he 
had seen. He had the rations brought to him, which, tasting, he praised 
or condemned, as he thought necessary, and he took care that his opin- 
ion should reach the quarter it was intended, as he most emphatically 

uts himself forth as the soldier’s friend, not without a show of justice, 
for the prisons, barracks, and quarters wherever he has been, have 
been visited and ably reported on by him—faults rectified, discomforts 
amended, comforts improved. He quitted Agra on Tuesday evening, 
for Meerut, under the salute due to his rank, gazed at by the natives, 
who assembled in crowds as he crossed the bridge, looking upon him 
with an awe only equal to that felt by brigadiers and lieutenant-colonels 
commanding regiments when paraded for his inspection. There is no 
news: all the troops and the Lieutenant-Governor are preparing for 
the ensuing march. 

Nov. 9.—The last week has been one of unusual excitement, owing 
to the advent of Sir Charles Napier, but his stay was short, and his 
movements so eccentric and meteor-like, that he has left but a faint im- 
pression, which will soon fade. The best story extant regarding his 
sojourn is one that he related himself at the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
table, when talking of his want of proper power as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Forces in India. Addressing the circle at large he said, 
‘*I shall leave you shortly, I can’t ~~. I am thwarted in every way by 
the military board. What authority has a Commander-in-Cuief in 
India? None. Who have, who possess, the authority ? The military 
board. I was dining with the Governor-General at Simlah the other 
day, when I said to him, ‘My Lord, it is no use; I might as well re- 
sign my authority at once as goon on the present system. The whole 
authority is engrossed by the military board.’ His Lordship replied. 
* Not at all Charles ; in all things your authority would be re- 
spected and edto.’? When I replied, ‘ You are mistaken: the on- 
ly people I have any authority over in all India are the apothecaries, 
A I could not give a dose of medicine to one of them without first ob- 
taining leave of the military board to expend a certain quantity of their 
d——1 medical stores!” You may imagine thegrin that pervaded his 
audience as they listened to such emphatic language from the lips of a 
Commander-in-Chief. However, in the main he is right, more than 
right ; there is no doubt that the authority of the military board is a 
useless and arbitrarily exercised one, which might easily be dispensed 
with, and with great benefit to the Company and Government.— Bombay 
Times. 


CHINA. 
The following letter contains the most important news from this quar- 
ter. The death of Sir F. Collier is mentioned under our naval head. 
Honexone, Oct. 30. 


The proceedings of the last few weeks have been of more than usual 
interest. You are aware that for many months past an extensive and 
well organized fleet of piratical junks has infested the different ap- 
ebaogws to the Canton river, and that numerous daring acts of robbery 

ave been committed on merchant ships, accompanied in many instances 
by remorseless cruelty and murder. The gallant exploits of Comman- 
der Lyons, in H. M.’s brig Pilot, and of Commander Hoseason, in the 
Inflexible, gave a brief and partial check to their depredations; but 
the recent loss of several fine ships belonging to British and American 
merchants here, under circumstances which left no doubt that they had 
fallen a prey to pirates, determined Commander Hay, of H. M. 8. 
Columbine, 16, to proceed last month on a cruise to the northward in 
search cf them, and I mentioned in my last letter to you that his return 
to this place was then daily expected. On the very day the packet 
sailed (the 30th of September) the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
steamer Canton anchored close to H. M. 8. Hastings, bringing intelli- 
gence that the Columbine had fallen in with and engaged the pirates, 
and conveying a requisition from Commander Hay to Sir Francis Col- 
lier for futher assistance. The Canton was proceeding along the coast 
in search of the Coquette, a missing merchant ship, when she saw the 
Columbine in pursuit of the pirates, but the wind falling light, they 
would in all probability have escaped had not the Canton taken.the 
Columbine in tow and steamed in shore till she brought her within 
musket range of a large junk mounting 19 guns, witha crew of 90 men. 
The Columbine having grounded, the pinnace and cutter were sent 
away, under Lieutenant Bridges, First of the Columbine, and the junk 
was carried most gallantly by boarding ; but after nearly all the pirates 
had been driven overboard she blew up, killing one seaman and two 
marines, and mortally wounding Mr. Goddard, midshipman; eight 
more of the pinnace’s crew being wounded—five of them severely. Dr. 
Scott, of H. M. 8. Hastings, was directed by the Commander-in-Chief 
to go on board the Canton to receive the wounded, six of whom she had 
brought in, and on reaching her he found that Mr. Goddard had just 
expired—a victim to his heroic courage in having rushed down below 
after the pirate whom he saw with torch in hand about to set fire to the 
junk, but too late to frustrate his intention. His remains were com- 
mitted to the grave in the Victoria cemetery next morning at 6 o’clock 
with military honours, all the officers of H. M.S. Hastings, and many 
of the officers in the garrison, attending. The gallant way in which he 
perished does not lessep the regret felt on the station for his early 
death, as he was ® very promising officer, and could not have failed to 
distinguish himself still more in the service had he lived. 

Sir Francis Collier lost no time in sending reinforcements to Com- 
mander Hay, and within two hours of the arrival of the Canton H. 
M. 8. steam sloop Fury, Commander Wilcox, was steaming out of 
the harbour, carring in addition to her own armament and crew, 85 sea- 
men and 40 marines of H. M.S. Hastings—the former under the 
command of Liet. W. G. Luard, first of the Hastings; the latter 
under that of Lieut. J. G. Holland, Royal Marines, of the same ship. 
The Fury joined the Columbine at Bias Bay that night, and next 
morning at daybreak towed her as far in as the depth of water permit- 
ted, when the Columbine anchored to blockade the entrance, and the 
Fury proceeded onwards, accompanied by her boats and those of the 
Hastings. The picturesque cove in which the pirate junks were an- 
chored was so well concealed, and so difficult of access, that for some 
time it was feared the pirates had eluded the vigilance of their pursuers 
and escaped, the inlet where they lay not being laid down in any chart ; 
but at last, on rounding a point, one large junk appeared, and im- 
mediately afterwards 15 more, with colours flying and guns ready for 
action. They soon opened a quick and well directed fire on the Fury, 
but it did not last long, for the very first shell from the Fury set one of 
them in flames, and her 68-pounder bow gun, as well as the 12-pounders 
fore anf aft, wrought such terrible devastation among them that the 
en ay | forsook their ships and escaped to the shore as they 

est could. The Fury kept up the fire as long as was necessary, and 
afterwards, whilst the seamen of the Hastings, under Lieut. Luard, 
were engaged in setting fire to the junks and spiking the guns, the ma- 
rines of the Hastings, led by Lieut. Holland, were scouting the 
heights, sweeping away as many as possible of the pirates with their 
musketry. Commander Hay, of the Columbine, and Dr. M’Ewan, as- 
sistan-surgeon, of the Hastings, accompanied Lieut, Holland in this 
last enterprise. The Fury and Columbine returned here on the 4th 
inst., having destroyed 23 armed junks, 4 buildings, 200 pieces of can- 
non, and upwards of 400 pirates; the whole having been accomplished 
without the loss ofa single life on the English side, and only one man 
(quartermaster atthe wheel) wounded by a grape shot on board the 
Fury. Within the last fortnight one of the pirates who had escaped 
from the conflict at Bias Bay, and landed at the back of this island, 
has been captured by Lieut. Layard, of the Ceylon Rifles, and, to save 
himself, has disclosed that the murderers of Captain Da Costa and 
Lieut. Dwyer were Chin-apo, the leader of the pirate fleet, and several 
other men, among whom the prisoner himself was one. Two had al- 
ready been apprehended, and they willin all probability soon expiate 
their crimes on the gallows at West Point. 


—————_—___—_ 


ODDS AND ENDS FROM FRENCH PAPERS. 


Rep Repve.icans—How suspurp.—M. Victor Foucher accompa- 
nied the 400 prisoners of June, 1848, whose arrival here from Havre and 
liberation I announced this morning. M. Foucher was on the quay of 
Havre when the steamer arrived in which these men were embarked. 
As svon as the vessel cast anchor the whole of them crowded on the decks, 
and raised the shout of Vivé la Republique Démocratique et Sociale.” 
M. Foucher, accompanied by five or six gendarmes, took a boat and went 
on board the packet, He caused a circle to be formed on deck by the 
liberated prisoners, and addressed them at some length, and in a tone 
at the same time of firmness and concilliation. He informed them that 
the past was forgiven, and that they should not be molested or re- 





proached in future for anything that had occurred in 1848 ; but that their 








conduct hereafter must show that they deserved the clemency of the 
Government. He told them that the cry they had just on en- 

tering the harbour was seditious,—it has been so pronounced on fre- 

quent occasions, recently, by all the courts of justice. The ery was un- 

constitutional, and rendered the person that uttered it liable to severe 

penalties. He said that he thought it his duty to inform them that 

their conduet would be closely watched, and that though the past was 

forgiven, the severest punishment would yet be their lot if they again 
violated the laws. Again alluding to the cry which had been uttered, he 

desired to know whether there were any still amongst them who were 

capable of repeating it. Of the 400 men present one only a second time 
shouted ** Vive la République Démocatique et Sociale.’ M. Foucher 

instantly turned round and beckoned the gendarmes to come forward ; 
they did so, seized the man, and guarded him till the whole of his com- 
panions landed. The steamer returned the same evening to Belle-Isle, 
bearing back to his prison the single individual who had exhibited such 
hardihood of character. The remainder showed not the slightest dis- 
position to prevent the capture of their companion ; they listened to M. 
Foucher’s address in respectful silence, and did not again repeat that or 
any other cry. Their conduct at Havre and along the road to Paris was 
equally good They gave no trouble, and offered no molestation to any 
one. On their arrival at the Conciergerie in Paris M. Foucher assem- 
bled them once more as the moment of their final liberation arrived, and 
addressed them in a similar manner as on board the steamer—strongly 
admonished them against bad company, and declared that those who 
should attempt to inveigle them into bad acts would be the first to be- 
tray anddenouncethem. He told them that every act of theirs would 
be faithfully reported to the police authorities. He then wished them 
success in their efforts to procure a livelihood by honest industry. They 
departed, each one to his home. There was, as may be supposed, a con- 
siderable variety of costume amongst those men : the blouse, however, 
predominated. They nearly all wore red caps, not, however, the Phry- 
gian bonnet, but more like the caps usually worn by French sailors. 
Kach man had a stick in his hand, and carried strapped to his shoulders 
a black glazed knapsack, like those of the Chasseurs de Vineennes. 
Paris Letter, Dec. 4. 





AmusinG Scene.—The following amusing scene at the Tribunal of 
Correctional Police is reported by the Gdrette des Tribunaur :—Two 
men, one 56 and the other 48 years of age, were charged with rioting in 
a ee and insulting the gendarmes who were sent to arrest them. 
The first, Francois Achille Benoit, having replied to the usuai interro- 
gatory as toe age, profession, &c., said that he was a rentier and mar- 
chand dallumettes amateur ; the second, Pierre Ponce Latellier, in re- 
py to the question as to his profession, then said, ‘‘ Ancien Garde 

ationel, heir in perspective to 80,000f. a year, but at this moment 
martyr of my opinions, and ramasseur d’ Invalides, as a means of exist- 
ence. You are not, perhaps, acquainted with that profession. I will 
tell you what itis. In the evening I stroll about the environs of the 
Barriére de l’Ecole, on the outer Boulevards, and picking up the 
drunken Invalides take them to the Hotel des Invalides, where I receive 
20 sous for my trouble.” The president told him that he and Benoit 
were accused of riot and destruction of property in a public house, and 
with insulting the agents of authority in the exercise of their functious. 
Lettellier replied that he had only called the gendarmes ‘ Pierrots,” 
and he did not regard that as an insult. Benoit, the other prisoner, 
here interfered, and said, ‘* Let me reply to the Tribunal ; I am accus- 
tomed to public speaking. My friend and I were tormented with a de- 
vouring thirst. We entered a public-house and called for three litres of 
wine for the two, which is not too much for men who are very thirsty 
and who do not drink water. I am not adrunkard, but in my childhood 
I was bit by a mad dog, and have ever since had a horror of water. 
We began to read a little journal, democratique et sociale, which is 
published once a-week.” Letallier.—‘* Une feuille de dromadaire, 
quoi?” Benoit.—**If you interrupt my pleadings, I will lay down my 
brief. We were very thirsty, as I have had the honour to inform the 
tribunal. I called the waiter by thumping on the table with a bottle. 
I broke it, and yet the waiter did not hear. I then thumped with ano- 
ther bottle and broke that, for the glass, it seems, was bad. Still no 
waiter. I got angry, and threw a piece of the bottle at the looking 

lass, and broke that, too, for it was thin as a wafer—mere cumelotie. 

hen came the gendarmes—a corps that I respect. I offered them a 
glass of wine, but they refused, and my friend becoming indignant ex- 
claimed ‘ En v’la des pierrots ’ and I added, ‘ a bas les Carlistes ! Vive 
la Republique /’ which, in my opinion, was aeting the part of a@ good 
citizen at a time when the reactionists are trying to keep up the duty 
on liquor. And now I have told you the plain truth. Huissier, je vous 
demanderai un verre d’eau sucree.” Notwithstanding this eloquent 


speech, the tribunal sentenced both prisoners to a weee’s imprisonment 
and the expenses.— Galignani. 





A Frencu Boy Jones.—We find the following story in the Droit :-— 
“* The presence of the President of the Republic at the Hotel de Ville, 
and the splendour of the ball to be given to him, inspired a M. B " 
teacher of the Italian language to the daughterof a representative, with 
a violent desire to be present at the féte. He requested the father of 
his pupil to procure him a ticket, but that gentleman said that as each 
invitation was personal it was impossible for him to do so. The Italian, 
however, resolved to go to the ball. Accordingly, on Monday, he dress- 
ed himself in his best, and went towards the Hotel de Ville. Having 
entered a café on the Place de Gréve for a demi tasse, he requested per- 
mission to leave his hat, which was granted. He then went bareheaded 
to the entrance of the Hotel, and stating that he was one of the domes- 
tics was admitted without difficulty. Seeing a plateau of pastry he 
took it, marched boldly into the salons, and presented it to the guests. 
But in sodoing he paid such extraordinary attention to the beauty of 
the ladies and was so dazzled by the splendour that surround him, that 
it soon became evident that he was not areal waiter. He was ques- 
tioned, and as the account he gave of himself was not satisfactory, his 
tray was taken from him, and he was unceremoniously shown to the 
door. Undiscouraged, however, by this misadventure, he resolved 
again to try his luck, and, in a moment of confusion, succeeded in again 
slipping into the hotel. This time he resolved to devote his attention 
to the liquids, and seizing a tray laden with glasses of punch, carried 
it, as bold as brass, into the principal salon. He had, however, only 
made a few stepts when he, to his great mortification, ran against a tall 
gentleman dressed in the very height of fashion, andthe shock caused 
the punch to drench the tall gentleman in a way which he found the re- 
verse of agreeable. In his fury the tall gentleman roughly rebuked 
the clumsy waiter,and the man of the punch tray gyn ok § forth the 
best excuses he could find. This caused a circle to be formed, but it was 
soon dispersed by one of the chefs of the service coming up, and recog- 
nising the pretended waiter as having been already expelled, causing 
him to be ignominiously kicked out. Still, strange to say, the Italian 
teacher was not daunted, and he again determined on effecting an en- 
trance. Having sought his hat he waited until a number of guests 
arrived, when he “er in among them, and by putting his hat over 
his face so as to avoidthe glance of the domestics again contrived to 
reach the salons. He now walked about with as much assurance as any 
of the invited guests, but after a few minutes had the deplorable mis- 
fortune to be recognised. This time he was handed over to the police 
in an adjoining apartment. Convinced from his pertinacity in enter- 
ing the hotel so repeatedly that he must be a pickpocket, they searched 
him, and had their suspicions confirmed in finding on him an empty 
purse and 50f. in money. He was sent to the Prefecture of Police, 
where he passed the night, and it was not until several highly respect- 
able persons had borne testimony to his character that he was released.” 








MaApeMoiseLLe RacHEL.—Before the Civil Tribunal on Thursday, 
the 29th November, M. Delangle pleaded at great length for Mdlle. 
Rachel, in o ition to the jameel of the soctetaires of the Théatre 
Francais. That demand was, that her resignation should be declared 
null, and that she should be condemned to pay damages for breach of 
her engagement; but he insisted that the ee was regularly 
given, in compliance with the provisions of the decree of Moscow ; that 
her declaration not again to appear on any stage (a declaration re- 
quired by the decree,) was also given, and that the reserves she. 
made ov this occasion were of no importance in a legal point of view. 
He also insisted that no damages were due, as she had always fulfilled 
her engagements when not prevented by illness, and that she had been 
ill she proved by medical certificates. In the course of his pleading, 
however, he stated that as a director had been appointed to the Théatre 
Francais Mdlle. Rachel would have no objection to withdraw her resig- 
nation, but that she would not do so if the committee of performers 
were to continue to direct the theatre. The Tribunal gave judgment 
to the effect, that the resignation was valid; that the reserves as to 
playing again could not be taken into consideration ; and that, as she 
fod Ween really ill, there was no ground to award damages. The de- 
mand of the committee of the Théatre Frangais was accordingly dis- 





missed with costs. 
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The fair lady was subsequently re-engaged, and the following gossip 
about her movements and caprices is extracted from the Paris corres- 


dence of a London weekly paper. ' 
rd is once more all alive with the trial of the cause of Mad’lle 
Rachel and its successful issue. It appears that the fair tongetinn 
must have been well aware of this,for she has been much aoe? 
with the embellishment and decoration of the beautiful hotel re ‘ e 
has just purchased in the Rue Trudon. The decision which she a 
postin 4 of leaving for ever the study of Racine and Corneille, to de- 
vote herself to modern hiteratare, has given great alarm to our classics, 

th as lost. 

wee Te hay Ge the tntortoe of the hotel in which she means hencefor- 
ward to reside, has been the great occupation amongst our fashionables 
during the week, Thetaste of the artist herself has been followec 
throughout, and the result has proved that she was justified in confi- 
ding to its rectitude. Each apartment is fitted up in different style, 
and each is considered perfect in its way. The gallery of statues, 
wherein are place? the most exquisite copies of the most celebrated an- 
tique sculpture, is destined by the actress to be her study. It is hung 
with looking-glass_in sliding panels, behind which are concealed the 
wardrobeof Hermione, of Phedre, Athalie, and others, in which she 
is invariably attired when practising her characters for the stage ; not 
a look, not @ gesture, not a fold of the toga falling straight or crosswise 
that is not rehearsed and studied with the greatest care. 

[ have been told by a person, on whose word I think I can rely (for 
the temptation to talk twaddle about any conspicuous personage 18 80 
strong, that one scarce durst venture to believe), that the delay which 
arose in putting Adrienne Lecouvreur upon the stage, was owing en- 
tirely to the seruple felt by Mad’lle Rachel in playing the character un- 
til she could actually witness the effect of poison on the human frame. 
It is said that a medical friend procured her this satisfaction, and that, 
disguised as a Sister of Charity, she had the opportunity of watching 
the dying convulsions of a miserable patient who expired at the Hotel 
Dieu. It is certain that the final scene of this very bad melodrama has 
been considered by those competent to judge as so hideously true to 
nature, that it has been deemed almost impossible to have been the re- 
sult of mere tact and invention. ¥ . 

With all this newly-earned popularity, and the privilege regained of 
being talked of by the public once more, Mad’lle Rachel will henceforth 
add the reputation, newly acquired also, of being an umpire in the dif- 
ficult question of manly beauty; for on being summoned to give her 
reason for insisting on the election of Arséne Houssaye as chief commis- 
sioner of the Théatre Francais; she replied to the committee with the 
greatest nonchalance. : 

« Because he has very fine silky hair; and his moustache is of the 
colour I esteem ; besides he is the only one oe you all who can hold 
apright or turn his toes out when he walks.” The “ Direction” stared 
at each other in doubt and amazement, not quite certain to this very 
hour whether the fair tyrant meant the reasoning to which she had giv- 
en utterance as a mystification of their dull penal. or whether the 
election was really serious. No solution of the mystery was, however, 
to be found in the countenance of Hermione, who sank back amongst 
her cushions, to seek her usual consolation after great exertion, such as 
the speech just delivered—closed eyes, and sa/ volatile. As, however, 
Arséne Houssaye has really been duly elected, we cannot choose but 
imagine that the gentle fair one had spoken truth, and that having no 
reason for her extraordinary choice, gave the only one she had ready 
at the moment. 


ConTeMPLATED Travets iv Centra. Arrica.—Mr. Richardson 
the African traveller, leaves Paris this day for Marseilles, whence he 
embarks for Tunis. Dr. Barth, a distinguished Prussian savant and 
member of the University of Berlin, and Dr. Overweg, a member of the 
Geographical Society of the same city, and a well-known geologist, 
have been authorized by the Prussian Government to accompany the 
English traveller in his researches into the interior of a country which 
is as yet little known. Though the gentlemen just mentioned are 
Prussian subjects, they travel, as well as Mr. Richardson, under the 
protection and at the expense of the British Government. They have 
alreadyquitted P ris, snd are to meet their English fellow traveller, 
who is the head of the expedition, at Tunis. Mr. William Croft, a 
mate in the English merchant service, accompanies the expeditiot, to 
navigate the rivers and lakes, especially Lake Tshad. A boat is tobe 
despatched across the desert, on camels, after the expedition, to be 
ready at Bournou,on the western shores of the lake, by the time Bfr. 
Richardson and his fellow travellers arrive there from Soudan. We 
may expect, therefore, to hear of the adventures of the British sailor 
upon the waters of Central Africa—the glowing mirror of the sun of 
the tropics—as well as amongst the icebergs and the everlasting snows 
of the Polar circle. Mr. John Hasewn, a native of Aleppo, accompa- 
nies the expedition as interpreter. He will likewise translate into 
Arabic the documents necessary to be presented to the chiefs of the in- 
terior, and will also conduct the Arabic correspondence. This com- 
pletes the personnel of an expedition, the object of which is to acquire 
a comparatively exact knowledge of a country which is so little known 
to Europeans—to ascertain its resources and the real capabilities of its 
soil, its mineral wealth and agricultural productions, with a view to 
their exchange for the manufactures of Europe ; to convince the native 
chiefs and princes, that their own wealth and comfort, and those of 
their tries, will be much increased by a legitimate commercial inter- 
course with the people of Europe than by the trade they are carrying 
on in slaves. 

Mr. Richardson’s previous residence at Ghat and Ghadamez, at the 
entrance of the Great Desert, and Mourzouk, in the centre of Fezzan, 
and his knowledge of the habits and manners of the African Arabs, 
must afford him great facilities for ascertaining by what means the com- 
mercial intercourse of Great Britain and Africa may be developed and 
enlarged ; as, also, the countries and lines of communication in that 
country that present the greatest facilities for commerce ; the European 
commodities most in request amongst the natives, and the principal 
articles of African produce which could be obtained in enthadge for 
the productions of Europe. Itis scarcely necessary to point out the 
advantages that may accrue to civilization and to humanity, should the 
African chiefs be convinced of the superior benefits that would accrue 
to them by following a legitimate commerce with Europe, and that their 
condition in every point of view will be improved by the abandonment 
of the slave trade. 

The expedition is also, I understand, furnished with letters of re- 
commendation from the English Government to the Sultan of Shafou, 
who so distinguished himself during Mr. Richardson’s former residence 
in his territory by his hospitality and his kindness to the English tra- 
veller. The Sultan sent in 1846 presents to the Queen of England, ac- 
companied by a most respectful letter. There is little doubt that the 
members of the present expedition will meet with the same kind treat- 
ment, and that the Sultan, whose superior civilization and humanity 
have made his name renowned amongst the tribes of the Great Sahara, 
will also use his influence with those chiefs of the interior with whom 
he is in friendly relations, to assist the enterprising travellers in their 
researches. The Sultan has, I believe, been anxious to enter into a 
regular treaty with the British Government. The present occasion 
ought to be taken to satisfy his wishes in this respect, as also to be in- 
duce the other chiefs of Central Africa to agree to certain stipulations 
advantageous to ali parties, varied according to the circumstances in 
which they may be placed, but which, if agreed to, cannot fail to ad- 
vantageous to British commerce in those countries. 
an. ~~ ea understood that instructions have been given to the Consul- 
acu and vice-Consuls of Tripoli to assist the expedition in their ef- 

every pad nen ig into Central Africa, and otherwise to afford them 
i ction in their power.—Paris letter, Dee. 5. 
a] 

AWFUL Catastropur NEAR KitrusnH.—On Wednesday week the 
19th ult., from four to five hundred i i 
union, in order te i undred paupers attended at the Kilrush 
relief. etaien) seek either admittance to the workhouso or outdoor 
the ra (a ee — supplications were fruitless, and after spending 
were obliged, when cn one) in a miserable state of suffering, they 
some of these being fr ening came, to return unrelieved to their homes, 
~ . § trom eight to ten miles distant from Kilrush. With- 








Tue Launcu or an Extrao 
’ AU? wn E RDINARY PonTroon.—A pontoon, or 
hes Ang landing-stage, 400 feet long by 50 wide, and welghine 603 tons, 
pera antec ig by Messrs. E. B. Wilson and Co,. locomotive en- 
gine nufacturers, of this town, and is to be launched at Goole 
ary next month. This vast platform, w : 


: , hich is twice the length of ashi 
of the line, will be launched broadside, and the launch is locked to with 


wtlaky 








pu interest by engineers, as no structure of equal dimensions has ever 
een launched in one piece. The pontoon is made of plate iron, except the 
deck, whici is of wood. Itis intended for the pier at New Holland, onthe 
Humber, opposite Hull, and is forthe landing of passengers from the 
steamers communicating with one of the Lincolnshire railways. sp 
toon will rise and fall with the tide. Two covered ways, called gi , 
also made at the same works, of plate iron, and on the same principle as 
the new tabular bridges in Wales, 142 feet in length, will extend from 
the pontoon to the railway-station on the pier, so as to enable passengers 
to go and luggage to be conveyed, under cover, at all states of the tide, 
from the railway carriage to the steamer. Of course the inclination of 
the girders will vary with the height of the tide, as one end will be at- 
tached to the stone pier and the other to the floating pontoon.—Leeds 
Mercury. 





Torture In SwirzeERLAnD.—A strange circumstance has just taken 

lace at Herisau, the capital of- Inner Appenzell, in Switzerland, show- 
ing how much in these countries of old liberties civilization is behind- 
hand in some matters. A young girl of 19, some months back, assassin- 
ated her rival, Her lover was arrested with her, and, as she accused 
him of the crime, both were put to the torture. The girl yielded to the 
pain, and confessed her crime; the young man held firm in his denial ; 
the former was condemned to death, and on the 7th of this month was 
decapitated with the sword in the market-place of Herisau. This fact 
is itself a startling one, but the details are just as strange. For two 
hours the woman was able to struggle against four individuals charged 
with the execution. After the first hour the strength of the woman was 
still so great that the men were obliged to desist; the authorities 
were then consulted, but they declared that justice ought to follow its 
course. The struggle then recommenced, with end intensity, and 
despair seemed to have redoubled the woman’s force. At the end of 
another hour she was at last bound by the hair to a stake, and the 
sword of the executioner then carried the sentence into effect. 


The publication of the above in the Times, drew forth the following 
partial denial, in the shape of a letter to the Editor. 


Srr,—Under the head of “torture in Switzerland,” there appeared a 
narrativein your yesterday’s paper which in many points differs from 
the truth. did not think that this deplorable incident could find a 
place in the columns of your estimable paper ; but ifit has to appear 
at all, itoughtto appear in its true light. Well, then, the fact stands 
thus :—On the 3d inst.,an execution took place in Appenzell, chief 
place and seat of the government of Appenzell Inner-Rhoden. The 
girl was accused of having drowned her rival. She boldly denied the 
charge, and accused her lover. He was tried and found to be “ not 
guilty,” and set at liberty. The unfortunate girl was found guilty 
and sentenced to death. When led tothe place of execution, she did 
all she could in order to excite sympathy among the numerous specta- 
tors, cherishing a hope that her life might be spared. Her behaviour 
throughout the trials, and afterwards, had been so bad that all her 
efforts were in vain. 

She baffled the executioner for upwards of an hour ; then his patience 
was exhausted ; he tied her at a stake by the hair, and swung the sword 
firmly and bs | cleverly. . i 

Neither of the persons accused had to suffer any great pains during 
the trials. Tortures had been inflicted to none. : 

If you think proper to correct the narrative of yesterday, you will, 
whilst bearing testimony to the truth, do a favour to the people of Ap- 
penzell Ausser-Rhoden. Herisau belongs to Ausser-Rhoden, and since 
its existence never has an execution taken place in Herisau. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
, Anton B. FArssLEr. 

24, Holford-square, London, Dec. 20. 

P.S. Should you think it worth your while to correct the sta tement 
of yesterday, I guarantee the correctness of this narrative. 





IncrEASE oF Woop PiGcrons.—The flocks of wood pigeons which 
swarm this year will, it is feared, realise in their destructiveness the de- 
scriptions of Audubon, the ornithologist. In Scotland there is a similar 
abundance, and £20 annually are allocated by the East Lothian Agri- 
cultural Society to reward the destruction of the pigeons and their eggs. 
Premiums from the 10th of March to the lst of November, 1849, were 
awarded. At Douglas Adam Morrison destroyed 1,154 birds and 786 
eggs. He got the highest prize. The numbers destroyed at the Earl of 
Wemyss’s this year were 916 birds and 896 eggs. The pa got 
the second premium. In the limited grounds of Lockend 804 birds and 
448 eggs were taken. In all 8,000 head, counting two eggs to one bird, 
were taken, besides large quantities not given in returns.— Observer. 





Quesec TimperR Trapve.—A return has just been printed of the 
number of ships in the Quebec timber trade, loaded for ports in Great 
Britain and Ireland during each year from 1845 to 1849. In 1845 the 
tonnages were 554,016 tons, and in 1848 they had become reduced to 
407,816 tons. In the present year there has been a reaction, and the 
total has been 436,600 tons. The principal shippers were A. Gilmour 
and Co., 60,506 tons; C. E. Lev mr Co., 54,109; G. B. Symes, 
47,203 ; W. J. C. Benson, 45,351 ; it. and E. Burstall, 39,187 ; Le Me- 
surier and Co., 37,034; and W. Sharples, Son and Co., 25,165. All 
other shippers were under 20,000 tons.— Times, Dec. 18. 





Guen Titt Case.—This matter in whicha right of way was claimed 
through a portion of the Duke of Atholl’s estates, and resisted by the 
Duke, has been for a long period lost to our view in the Scottish law 
Courts. Ina late number of the Glasgow Mail we find it thus men- 
tioned :—** The Judges of the first division of the Court of Session on 
Tuesday, unanimously sustained the decision of Lord Ivory, finding that 
the parties who had brought the action of declarator against the Duke 
of Atholl in reference to a public road existing through Glen Tilt, had 
a good title to pursue. bne of those parties reailies at Aberdeen, 
another at Perth, and a third at Edinburgh, and their allegation was, 
that they had each occasion to use the road in question. This statement 
has been held sufficient to constitute a right to enter a court of law and 
have the question tried. An important principle has thus been deci- 
ded in favour of the public, and the case remains to be tried on the mer- 
its in the usual manner, the parties pursuers bringing proof of the usage 
of this road by the public for the prescribed betod: and the noble de- 
fender being left to establish the negative.” 





THe Brazintan Frigate Axtronzo.—Recent Brazilian papers re- 
cord a new act of gallantry and humanity on the part of Captain Lisboa, 
who, it will be recollected exerted himself in preserving the lives of the 
passengers and crew of the Ocean Monarch some time since. While 
stationed off Rio Janeiro, on the night of the 7th of September, a severe 
gale of wind occurred, and a boat containing two negroes was upset. 

t was very dark, but the poor fellow’s cries being heard, Captain Lis- 
boa embarked in a small leaky canoe, with a torch in his mouth, and 
with the assistance of two men attempted to reach the rocks to which 
the negroes were clinging. The canoe, however, was twice upset, and 
on each occasion the captain swam ashore, righted the canoe, and again 
put off amidst the breakers. He at last succeeded in rescuing them, 
amidst the cheers and hearty huzzas of the assembled populace, who, 
by the light of their torches, were witnesses of the bold and dangerous 
exploit.—Liverpool Mercury. 





Szamen’s Asytum at Greenock.—The late Commissary General 
Sir Gabriel Wood, has bequeathed the munificent sum of seventy 
thousand pounds, for the erection and endowment of a hospital at 
Greenock, for shipwrecked and distressed mariners.—London Herald. 





Heap Masrersuir or Ruesy Scuoou.—The Rev. Edward Meyrick 
Goulburn, M.A., Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford, ant fer- 
merly Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford, was elected Head 
Master of Rugby School on the 17th ult. 





GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 
OF 
EDOUARD REMENYIT, 
VIOLINIST, LATE FROM HUNGARY. 
At Niblo’s Saloon, on Saturday, January 19th, 1850, 
On which occasion he will be assisted by the following Artists. 
MADAME STEPHANI, from Hungary, ber first appearance, 
MR. WM. SCHARFENBERG, 

MR. H. C. TIMM, 

and an efficient Orchestra under the direction of Mr. THEODORE Fusrewor. 


Concert to commence at8 o'clock. Doors openat 7 o'clock. Tickets $1 each, to be had 
at the piincipal Music Storer, Hotele, and at the door on the evening of the performance 











Ssssn0amomMSOQuQuQuQuQqQuqQQqQQoee ee 
ITALIAN OPERA, ASTOR PLACE 
MONDAY, JANUARY 2isr, 1850, 
Will be performed Verdi's celebrated Opera S@ria, 
ERNANI, 





uf order the better t. prevent confusion, carriages will set down, heads east; and take 
Prices of All seats, in Boxes or Parquette, secured either f 
the season, $1 Seutecion at the door on the" evening of performance, Punteuer & 


cen 
Subscribers and others are most pogpecttal informed that no person will, any 
circumstances, be admitted, without vering his ticket. Season tickets belag tonne 
able renders the strict enforcement of the above rule ghantesaly eosneeerz. 

Box office open every day, 9A. M, till 4 o'clock, P.M. Doors open at7 o’clock ; per- 
formance to commence at7 |-2 o’clock, 





AMERICAN MUSICAL FUND SOCIETY. 
The Subscribers, and the public in general, are respectfully informed that 
THE SECOND GRAND CONCERT 
of the above Institution will take place at the Italian Opera House, on Saturday Even - 
ing, January 26th, 1850, on which occasion the following eminent artists will appear. 
SIGNORINA TRUFFI, MISS JULIA NORTHALL, 
SIGNORINA PERRINI, 
SIGNOR FORTI, SIGNOR BENEVENTANO, SIGNOR ROSSI CORSI, 
MR, JOSEPH BURKE, and am Orchestra of Sixty Performers. 
During the Concert will be performed a Grand Potpourri for Firry Winn InstauMENTs 
comprising the best talent in the country. . 
Conductors—Mesers. Tuzopore E1srevpt and Max Marerzex. 
Tickets for Parquette and Boxes, $1 each. cents. Seats 
be secured at the Box Office of the Astor Place Opera Hiouse, $i,50 each. Subscription for 
the remaining three Concerts received at the princ' usic and Bookstores, as also at the 
Office of the Society, +79 Broadway, and at the Box of the Italian Opera. 
to 


for two admissions to each Concert, and $11 for 7 
Particulars in small bills. me ° four. 





DIED—On Thuraday, January 17th, after a short illness, JULIA MARGARET EXTER, 
wtat 22, daughter of the late Richards Exter, of the City of Mexico, and step-daughter of J. 
Cc. Beales, M. D, 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 103. 


THE ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY I9, 1850. 











To SuBsckiBeks.—Mr. Thomas Peele and Mr. John Dever are employed as 
our ttavelling agents making collections in the South. An index and title page 
to last year’s volume will in a few days be ready for distribution. 

To Q.Q. Tokonto.—Your letter was forwarded as requested. 





The good steam-ship Canada, Capt. Judkins, reached this port on 
Wednesday last, after a stormy passage, bringing the Liverpool mails 
of Saturday the 29th ult. The Canada brought a cargo of unusnal 
value, the bulk of which consisted of costly French goods brought from 
Havre to Liverpool and there transhipped, such mode of importation 
being now legal, according to the modernized Navigation Laws. We 
have to condense a fortnight’s news. 

And if the two weeks previous to the steamer’s departure have not 
been fruitful in acts or facts of grave importance, they have been abun- 
dantly seasoned with rumours, and diversified by the struggles and pro- 
testations of those who are, or at least fancy themselves, rivals—to 
wit, the Freetraders and the Protectionists. We have noidea of reeord- 
ing any of the speeches made at sundry agricultural and sundry coun- 


ter manufagturers’ meetings, Earl Stanhope gathers the farmers 
about him, and Mr. Cobden the factory men, each repeating to the de- 


light of his respective audience all the arguments so often repeated, sea- 
soned in the latter case with violent and vulgar abuse. Until some 
change takes place in the relative numbers of the opponents, as shown by 
Parliamentary votes, we shall not devote much space to recapitulating 
the theoretical arguments employed. Attention will be rather given, on 
this Continent, to the mode and treatment at home of what is commonly 
called the “ Colonial system.” This will undoubtedly form a prominent 
theme for discussion, if not for legislation, in the ensuing session of Par- 
liament, which it is proposed to call together for despatch of business 
on Tuesday, the 29th inst. If there be noallusion to this pressing topic 
in the speech from the Throne, we cannot imagine a day passing without 
the plain questions being put in both Houses to Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters—What do you propose to do with the Colonies? Are the rumours 
true, that the military forces are to be withdrawn from some, at least, 
of them? Will you try to coerce or cajole them? Will you make them 
all aliens by a stroke of the pen, as some, the Cape for instance, have al- 
ready become in feeling? Will you give them representatives in Par- 
liament, where their best interests are virtually adjudicated on? In fine , 
my Lord Grey, what will you do, for you cannot shuffle on much longer, 
and wage a moral warfare with almost every Colony of Great Britain ? 
Momentous in its bearings and results as this question is, it is one that 
cannot be shirked, and if no voluntary steps be taken by the present 
Whig Government to place the Colonies on a safer, surer, and more in- 
telligible position, the consequences may be disastrous to the Empire: 
There is, for some large-minded statesman, abundant spaee for laying 
down anew Colonial system. It should range equi-distant between the 
narrow views of Mr. Cobden’s school, and the antiquated notions of Whig 
or Tory Aristocrats—of the former, that looks upon England as a work- 
shop, and the world asa market—of the latter who consider the uni- 
verse as a field for exploits, and colonies as good Naval or Military sta- 
tions. Who shall survey this debateable ground, and so lay it out and 
work it, that the Colonies shall be as it were but the props and stays of 
the Empire, nurtured by her wealth and glorified in her glory—who, 
we say, is to do this it were hard to tell. We do not think it will be Mr. 
Cobden or Ear! Grey. 

Returning for a moment to the subject of protection, we may remark 
that Sir Robert Peel presented an acceptable Christmas box to his ton- 
antry, and through them to English farmers in general, in the shape of 
a letter dated Drayton Manor, Dec. 24, intimating his firm conyietion 
that neither the present nor any future Parliament would lay a tax om 
Corn, whether for revenue or protection. The cautious Sir Robert hints 
indirectly at areduction of rents on his part, but directly enongh at 
the existing necessity for agriculturists putting their own shoulders 
to the wheel, and ceasing their cry upon deaf gods for aid. A portion 
of rent the wealthy landlord is willing to appropriate to improvements ; 
whilst it seems to us that he just hints so delicately at the prospect. of 
reduced rents becoming necessary, that he may hereafter take credit for 
having foreshadowod it to the landed interest, if such be his policy, or if 
otherwise, that he would not stand committed by what he has here put 
to paper. 

A reduction of the army, to the extent of ten thousand men, is again 
hinted at; and there are some persons who would couple this rumonr 
with a ministerial plan for the withdrawal of Colonial Garrisons. We 
incline to think that if Ministerial minds be made up to the expediency of 
some great change, Ministerial measures will not be simultaneous. 
Surely it would take the Cabinet one session at least to feel its way to 
any such momentous operations. 

Whispers are afloat that the indefatigable Lord Brougham will en- 
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deavour in the coming session to bring about some modification of Courts 
Martial, in obedience to the dictum of the press, which is now-a-days 

to supersede the Horse-Guards and the Admiralty in the man- 
agement of naval and military affairs, as well as to take under special 
keeping public rights and private interests. Whilst on such topics we 
commend to notice a sensible articie from the Times, in previous col- 
umns, on the subject of the Coast of Africa Squadron. We have ven- 
tured to call it sentimental extravagance. 

Some little sensation was excited in England by the announcement of 
Mr. Squier’s attempt to checkmate Mr. Chatfield, in the matter of Tigre 
Island in Central America. A kind friend has also sent us in pamph- 
let form a lengthened article from the London Colonial Magazine, 
ably re-asserting all the claims to independence repeatedly put forward 
on behalf of the Mosquito Territory. But the whole is greater than 
the part ; and the belief that all difficulties are in course of settlement 
removes the necessity for going now into the minor question. 

We have nothing to record concerning the Court of England. The 
usual Christmas festivities at Windsor Castle have been set aside by the 
recent death of Queen Adelaide ; for whom, we notice, that the Court 
Mourning will be worn until the 18th of March. Our gracious Sover- 
eign, though in comparative retirement at the moment, still appears at 
times conspicuously in print. The papers before us register Her Ma- 
jesty’s name as a donor of five hundred pounds toa fund now raising 
under the auspices of Sydney Herbert, M. P., for the promotion of fe- 
male emigration, and of one hundred pounds tothe families of some 
pilots of the River Tyne, who were recently drowned in attempting to 
rescue the crew of a vessel wrecked on the Herd Sand. The former 
object is one of the most prominent just now amongst the philanthropic 
undertakings of Englishmen. The female population of the metropolis 
far outnumbers the male, and we have all heard of the ‘distressed nee- 
dlewomen.” In the Australian Colonies the men immensely preponder- 
ate. Mr. Herbert has begun to raise a fund for encouraging and effect- 
ing such emigration as may tend to mitigate evil and balance dispropor- 
tions. Large contributions are pouring in. Touch the right chord, 
and the response is sure to be made. 

That Consols were at 96§ by the latest accounts, and that nearly se- 
venteen millions sterling in gold were in the coffers of the Bank of Eng- 
land, are facts already noticed by our various commercial communities. 

Accounts from the Cape of Good Hope come down to November 3rd ; 
the Colonists and the Government remaining in an attitude of mutual 
defiance. We regret to see it mentioned that the health of that stout 
soldier, Sir Harry Smith, had become impaired. This is attributed to 
the harassing nature of his recent duties. A campaign against the 
Sikhs or the Caffres would indeed have been a trifle in comparigon. 

Tue Continent or Evropr.—The only important news from 
France is the re-establishment by a large majority of the Assembly of 
the abolished taxes onliquors. The question had assumed the charac- 
ter of a political as much as of financial operation, being decidedly ad- 
verse to the tastes and wishes of the gentlemen who occasionally con- 

struct barricades and improvise constitutions. The Government have 

carried the day against the ultra-Republicans, an event hailed by some, 
and anathematized by others, as a signal proof of re-action. How lit- 
tle real democratic feeling the President Louis Napoleon has at heart 
may be judged from his recently receiving a splendid portrait of the 
Emperor of Austria, with an autograph letter conveying the Emperor’s 
ongratalations on his conduct and position. 

Uncertainty hangs over the accounts brought by successive steamers 
relating to large portions of Central Europe. Now we have rumours 





that an insurrection of the Austrian army in Servia has broken out on 
a vast scale, likely if true, to bring on another contest similar to that 
lately terminated in Hungary ; and that a conspiracy against the Em- 
peror of Russia has been discovered, in which, not the Poles, but many 
leading nobles of his own country were concerned. This is, however, 
@ periodical report—possibly the event may be periodieal also. The 
relations between Russia and Turkey do not appear definitively settled, 
and some persons consider it merely a question of time, when the Czar 





shall swoop upon his prey. Inthe meantime the curtain falls upon the 
first act of the great German drama; for, on the 20th ult. the Arch 
Duke John of Austria resigned his functions as Vicar of an Empire, 
which scarcely had existence, save on paper. Commissioners of Aus- 
tria and Prussia, acting jointly, took the trust ; and will, we presume, 
lord it over the minor Princes of Germany, until the two powers again 
take to quarrelling and setting up each its pretender to the Imperial 
throne. 


Cauirorn1a.—By the way of Chagres accounts reach down to the 
ist wt. Mr. P. H. Burnett has been elected Governor, and the regular 
establishment of the State Government was progressing. The specu- 
lations at San Francisco in city lots were carried on to a perodigious 
extent. At the mines much sickness was prevalent. The Unicorn 
Steamer that sailed from San Francisco on the Ist ult. is said to have 
had on board upwards of a million of dollars shipped for Panama. At 
Chagres the division takes place, of that portion destined for Europe, 
and that for the United States. 








MazatLan—rue Nortu West Passace.—By the above arrival,a 
letter was received and published in the Courier and Enquirer, dated 
Mazatlan 23rd Nov., giving a little further detail of the proceedings of 
H.M.8. Herald, but still not satisfying our curiosity. By the way, 
she is called the Hecate, an obvious error. In our journal of the 2nd 
ult., we regretted that the longitude she had reached, was not men- 
tioned. It is asserted in the correspondence mentioned above to 
have been about 30}, by which of course 130) was intended. Here 
are the particulars, which are not exactly intelligible. The Wancy 
Dawson, yacht, has, it appears, been through Behring’s Straits with 
the Herald and the Plover. 


They have discovered a N. W. passage in lat. 73 and about 30 1-2, and gone 
one degree and a half further North than any vessel has previously been. They 
have been to the north of Cape B—, Have discovered a new continent—but 
on account of ice could not approach nearer than fifteen miles to land. Did not 
find Sir John Franklin, and on account of ice was forced to leave. The yacht is 
gee , and has had much difficulty on board on account of officers and 

"Hier Cepain died hereon the 20th. The above English vessels have 
taken her in charge to send home. 
~ Generous ACKNOWLEDGMENT oF A Goop Derep.—After our last 





“issue, the bark Sarah,of Yarmouth, N. 8., Capt. D. Cook, arrived in 


port from Fayal with the survivors saved from the packet ship Caleb 
Grimshaw, 343 in number; and on Thursday afternoon one of those 
scenes occurred in the Exchange of this city that do honour to humani- 
ty, and form a pleasant contrast to the dry records of daily life. A 
large number of the mercharfts of New York assembled to testify to 
Capt. Cook their sense of his gallant conduct. Resolutions, cordially 
expressive of their feelings, were unanimously passed, and a committee 
of fifteen was appointed to procure and present to Capt. Cook, his offi- 
cers, and crew, testimonials of the “high appreciation” felt for their 
“magnanimous and seamanlike conduct.” Capt. Cook was brought in 
to the meeting to acknowledge his sense of the honour; and he did so 
with full heart, a tearful eye, and the simple bearing characteristic of 
the true blue sailor. Of the great respectability of the meeting, the 
following names of the Committee will testify— 

James Brown, R. B, Minturn, Paul Spofford, James Lee, Schuyler 





Livingston, Geo. Griswold, John L. Aspinwall, Bache McEvers, Fran- 
cis Skiddy, C. P. Leveridge, James Boorman, D. A. Kingsland, 0. D. 
Slate, Sidney Brooks, Capt. Merrill. 





Personat Rencountrer.—The Ameriean papers contain accounts of 
an unpleasant collision at Lima between Henry 8. Sullivan, Esq., 
H. B. M. Chargé to Chili; and Col. Potter, recently appointed U. 8. 
Consul at Valparaiso. The affair is said to have occurred on the 9th 
ult., and to have been of a private character. We abstain from giving 
the particulars, because, nine times in ten, the unauthenticated pub- 
lished accounts in such cases turn out to be misrepresentations or 
exaggerations. 

Canapva.—We have only one letter, and that was received on Satur- 
day last after we went to press. We have, however, a telegraphic an- 
nouncement from Toronto, stating that, after two days polling, Mr. 
Wilson is returned for London C. W. by a majority of 37, and that up 
to yesterday no judge had been appointed to the vacant place. Our 
correspondent also states, that the letter from Toronto in last Satur- 
day’s Albion was none of his, though signed Q. Q. We did not notice 
any difference in the hand writing ; and may add that we have so looked 
to our P.’s and Q.’s, that the mistake will not occur again. 








CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


Toronto, January 7, 1850. 

Again the official Gazette has appeared without naming the new Judge 
for the Common Pleas Court, and transferring one of the Justices from 
the Queen’s Bench to the newly created jurisdiction. The political and 
legal quidnunes will therefore have another week wherein to exercise 
their ingenuity in settling a question which the Ministry have = 
rently the greatest difficulty in determining. The current of probabili- 
ties, when I wrote last, seemed to set decidedly in favour of Mr. Boul- 
ton’s chances ;—during the past week, Mr. Henry Sherwood’s friends 
have been equally confident that the Judgeship would be tendered to 
him. Mr. Baldwin is understood to be in some way pledged to Mr. 
Boulton, but from what has lately occurred, would not quarrel with his 
colleagues if they overruled him, and thus prevented an unpopular 
and most damaging appointment. Lord Elgin is understood to favour 
the pretensions of Mr. Sherwood from personal motives. His Lordship 
attributes, it is said, his peaceable reception from the Conservatives of 
Toronto, at his public entry in October, to Mr. Sherwood’s influence 


with the party. If he entertains such an opinion, his Lordship is most |” 


egregiously mistaken, for Mr. Sherwood appears to be regarded with 
suspicions by the Conservatives, and I exceedingly doubt whether he 
would receive the support of that party, so powerful in Toronto, were 
he again a candidate for their suffrages. Lord Elgin may also feel 
grateful to Mr. Sherwood for having vacated Elmsley House for his ac- 
commodation, and sought other quarters for his numerous family, on 
the eve of a Canadian winter. Strange reasons, you will imagine, in 
influencing the choice of a judge; and yet, if Mr. Sherwood be actual- 
ly chosen, they will have had more weight in the selection than the 
fact that he filled the office of Attorney General West when a former 
administration held the reins of Government. 

The Gazette contains no appointments worth recording. It notifies 
the dismissal of two officers of militia, belonging to the western section 
of the Province, for having signed the Montreal Annexation Manifesto 
when on a visit to that city last autumn. 

Visiting on the lst of January, in accordance with Knickerbocker 
and French Canadian usage, was exceedingly general. At Elmsley 
House a continuous stream of gentlemen poured in from twelve to three, 
and it is said upwards of three hundred and fifty paid their respects to 
their Excellencies the Ear! and Countess of Elgin. A sumptuous lunch, 
provided in the ante-room, was in marked contrast to the meagre but 
ostentatious display at Monklands last year, and which provoked the 
wicked compariron of that now deserted mansion with California, from 
there being plenty of gold and nothing to eat! 

The Countess of Elgin is ‘‘ at home” this evening—the party consist- 
ing of the juvenile members of the Toronto families, with their pa- 
rents; they are brought together on these holiday times to meet the 
youthful Lady Elma Bruce. 

Mr. Cotton, of the Canadian, Rifle Regiment, has been appointed A. 
D. C. in the room of Lord Mark Kerr, who has proceeded to England, 

The approaching election for the town of London excites not a little 
interest, from the peculiar circumstances attending Mr. Wilson’s resigna- 
tion, and the complete ‘‘ somerset” he has made in his political views. 
He will be opposed by Mr. T. C. Dixon, the mayor of London, on the 
Conservative interest. The nomination takes place on the 9th, and the 
election on the 16th instant. Both sides confidently anticipate vic- 
tory ; but, as the constituency of London has greatly increased since 
the last contest, estimates founded on the results of former elections 
are necessarily defective. I am inclined to believe that Mr. Wilson, 
who is personally exceedingly popular, will despite his tergiversation be 
placed at the head of the poll. While on this subject it may not be 
amiss to repeat a paragraph in my letter of the 17th ult. which by, the 
transposition of a sentence was rendered unintelligible. 

It might have occurred to him (Mr. Wilson) that,if returned by the votes 
of former opponents, while former friends, from feelings of personal regard, or 
other motives, looked on in ‘‘ dignified neutrality,” the question of consistency 
would be left pretty much as it stood before his resignation. 

I ought to have mentioned here, the presentation, by the Conserva- 
tives of Essex, of a massive silver Claret Jug and Salver to their inde- 

endent and fearless representative in Parliament, Colonel Prince. 
The inscription sufficiently explains what called forth this gratifying 
mark of the constituency’s approbation. 

“ Presented toJoHn Prince, Esq., M.P.P., by the Conservatives of Essex, as 
a testimonial of their approbation of his manly and uncompromising opposition 
(during the Session of 1849,) to the Bill for indemnifying the Rebellion Losses of 
Lower Canada. ”’ 

‘As you have alluded to Sir Allan Macnab’s serious illness, I may as 
well mention that the gallant Knight has been himself again ever since 
he left Toronto for his mansion at Dundurn. 

The following item which I derive from a Kingston paper is interest- 
ing; and if returns from other ports of entry besides Oswego were ob- 
tainable, an idea of the Canadian export of bread-stuffs through the 
United States could be arrived at. I snspect, however that the Cana- 
dian writer is wrong in assuming, that all that is bonded is necessarily 
exported free to England. Very little of the wheat, I imagine, is 
exported; but duty is not paid till it is required for milling, so as to 
obtain the credit permitted by the bonding system. 

Canapian WHEAT AnD FiLour.—We learn from the Oswego T'imes that 
during the season of navigation now brought to a close, £00 000 barrels of flour 
and 639,900 bushels of wheat were received at thot port from Canada. Of this 
importation, duty was paid but upon a “ few hundred barrels” of the flour, and 
379,912 bushels of wheat—the latter having been purchased for home use to 
mix with western grain. So that the 200.000 barrels, with the exception of 
a ‘few hundreds,” and 243,988 bushele of wheat have passed through New 
York in bond, not paying duty to the U.S. Treasury. Turning the whole into 
wheat, the account stands thus : 

ER Rg PALIN PON SES SES ARC Se ae 1,238,988 bushels 
Daty Paid, 2. oi ceccncsaceccepecces Meee vocksed Gab oodsvcss 379,912 





Pe iene dE tn 6606 nsctepeectéx ince 859,076 


This will present the amount entering Oswego for exportation at New York,a 
trade which our own merchants could as well have conducted as the Americans, 
but for their over-speculations of 1847. aa. 


PAusic. 


Astor Piace Opera House.—The Opera of Anna Bolena has now 
been played six nights successively, and we do not doubt, did it suit 
the arrangements of the manager, that it could be given profitably for a 
week longer, as the houses have gone on improving up to the last per- 
formance. We have been told that none of the principal artists ever 
sang the music of Anna Bolena until its production last week ; this 
may account for a certain tameness, an uncertainty, visible in all the 
principals, for the first two or three nights, and which, but for the ad- 
mirable temper and steadiness of Max Maretzek, would on the first 
night assuredly have resulted in a trifling fiasco. Now, however, the 
singers feel assured of their music, and experience has brought out the 
strong points of the characters, so that the opera presents a much more 
perfect ensembie than it did. 

Anna is by far the most arduous part yet undertaken by Bertucca ; 











it is heavy, uphill work from first to last, but she has now extracted 
many beautiful points, disclosed many fine effects. Nothing could be 
more powerful or more womanly than her burst of indignation at the 
words, “‘ judice, judice.” As we mentioned last week, her singing in 
the last actis inducement sufficient even to the least musical to sit 
through the previous portion of the opera. Signorina Patti still ex- 
hibits the same strongly marked peculiarities, and is too apt to mistake 
ranting for passion, and screaming for energy. Signoriaa Perrini 
sings with much artistic skill, and maneges her somewhat nondescript 
voice with tact and judgment. She receives and justly merits a con- 
siderable share of applause. Forti’s rendering of his part of the trio 
in the second act, and the aria Vivi tu in the last act, would redeem even 
a colder piece of acting than that which he vouchsafes to us. Vovelli 
has taken the advice of his critics, and now puts sufficient dash and 
boldness into the “ bluff King Harry.” His reading of the character on 
Monday last was as different as could be well conceived from that of 
the previous week ; and the public at once appreciated a change so bene- 
ficial to the general effect. This vivd voce criticism is very important. 
While we have to complain of most Italian artists that they take too 
frequent libercies with their author, of Signor Novelli we have to say 
that he abides by his part too strictly, neglecting even to make those 
little ad libitum closes which are so effective with every class of audi- 
ence. Some of the strict classical outline must be sacrificed to give 
character to the works at present in vogue; and at least it would not be 
quite such a sacrilege to engraft upon Donizetti, as on Mozart. 

The orchestra and chorus are admirable in every respect, and each 
performance renders the ensemble more perfect. 

The regular operatic season closes in the middle of February. Don 
Giovanni will not be produced before Monday or Wednesday week ; 
but we believe that La Sonnambula will be produced in the interim, 
for Signor Guidi, who is said to be admirable as Elvino. The second 
Assembly Ball under the direction of Max Maretzek, takes place at the 
Opera House on Tuesday evening next. 

There are rumours that Mr. Bass leases the theatre from Maretzek, 
and that the Havanna Operatic Company, and afterwards the Davis’ 
French Company, will be the principal attractions. 


HuneGarran Concert.—Under this title, we invite the attention of 
our readers to an announcement elsewhere that a concert will be given 
to-night by a Hungarian violinist, recently arrived from the scene of 
warfare. We cannot speak, from personal knowledge, of his merits, 
but the cause will bring many together to judge for themselves. 


Drama. 


BroapDway THEATRE.—Miss Cushman completed her engagement on Wed- 
nesday before a house literally overflowing in every part ; indeed the audiences 
have been nearly as greatin point o/ numberz on each evening of her perfor- 
mance. It is almost to be regretted that this traly thorough actress should be 
compelled to leave us, just at the period when her genius is becomiag duly ap- 
preciated by her countrymen. Miss Cushman has achieved, we conceive, a great 
triumph since her return to her native land. But little assistance has been afforded 
to her by the press, and she has had to contend with many counteracting influen- 
ces, yet she hasnobly surmounted them all, by the force and beauty of her act” 
ing. The public declared for her, and her success hasbeen unequivocal and de- 
cided, We understand that she performs at New Orleans on the 5th proximo. Miss 
Cushman appeared on Monday evening as Constance in the ‘‘ Love Chase,” and 
added another triumph to the many she has attained in other characters. Her 
Constance is perhaps not equal to that of some of her cotemporaries, in its grace- 
ful and winning characteristics, but it is a natural and vigorous delineation of the 
part, and it drew forth repeated bursts of admiration. Mr. Couldock’s Wildrake 
was also an able assumption, particularly in the opening scenes. This gentleman 

hae scarcely received full justice among us. He has proved himself a sound, ju- 
@icious actor, in a series of characters requiring no ordinary powers of execution, 
and calling forth a versatility of talent, rarely to be met with in one person. In 
many of these parts he has been truly excellent. His Wolsey, Fazio, aud 
Stranger, for example, are far above mediocrity ; indeed we know of but few 
actors now upon the stage who could have gone through the range of characters 
in which he has appeared, with such uniform respectability as Mr. Couldock has 
exhibited. To Miss Cushman the aid of his services is invaluable ; he is so per 
fectly familiar with her style, and plays up to her so faithfully and judiciously 
that the effect of her performances is materially heightened by the thorough un- 
derstanding of the business of the scene existing between the two. We sincerely 
wish him every success in his southern and western tonr. 

On Monday next the management announce the commencement of a series of 
sterling comedies to be produced in a style worthy of the first theatre in the city. 
We see that Mrs Barrett, Mr. Peter Richings, and Mr. Wheatley are to be added 
tothe company. This accession will undoubtedly add strength in parts where 
such aid was much needed, and we most cordially wish the experiment success. 
But we believe that this will depend as much upon the character of the plays pro- 
duced, as upon the equally important point of their being well and strongly cast- 
The old comedies, unless with casts of now almost unattainable talent, possees no 
attraction. The public demand nove/ty, and that tooin accordance with the taste 
of the times. The comedies of Farquhar, Congreve, and Wycherly, are tabooed 
for their grossness ; and the Morton school are equally repudiated for the mawk- 
ishress with which they are imbued. The Modern Drama is the safest to rely 
upon in the present day ; and if our city managerscannot get the home-made 
article, they must seize the never failing novelties ofthe London market, and 
transplant these productions to our boards in the rapid succession with which 
they are furnished for that emporium. The actors, too, would show to more ad- 
vantage in these modern pieces, for not one in ten of our present race of playors 
can effectually embody the characters of the old comedies. 

Borton’s TakaTReE.—Burton is either a peculiarly fortunate manager, or he 
has that kind of prescient tact which insares good fortune. There are but few of 
his productions this season that have not proved decided hits. The Serious 
Family now divides its popularity with the still ascendant Dombey, and the 
manager has also several old favourites, which are sure attractions. It is not to 
be denied that these pieces derive their main powers of pleasing from the ad- 
mirable acting in the leading characters—a fact that speaks “ trumpet-tongued’’ 
in favour of our oft-reiterated advice to managers, to adopt the policy of efficient 
stock companies and nowl'y, instead of the ruinous star system. Burton has 
built up the reputation of his theatre in carrying out this experiment, and is now 
reaping the reward of his far-seeing policy. 








REVIVAL OF THE Drama 1n Lonpon.—Theatrical affairs seem to have re 
ceived an impetus in London. Drury Lane Theatre, which has been for so many 
years desecrated from its legitimate purposes, was opened on the 26th ult. under 
the lesseeship of Mr. Anderson the Tragedian, well-known in this country, and 
bids fair to resume its original ascendancy as the leading theatre of the great 
Metropolis. The particulars will be found elsewhere. Mr. Anderson has se- 
cured the aid of a powerful company, considering the present dearth of theatrical 
talent and the competition that exists among so many theatres now open in Lon- 
don, and all, too, entit'ed to play the legitimate Drama. His stock company in- 
cludes the distinguished names of Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Nesbitt, Miss Laura Addi- 
son, Miss Vandenhoff, Miss Fanny Huddart, Mrs. Ternan (formerly Miss Fanny 
Jarman), Miss Phillips, well known in this country about fifteen years ago, and 
Miss Clara Tellett; Meesrs. Vandenhoff, Sen., John roe me’ F. vane. Ww. Mon- 
tague, C. Fisher, Basil Baker, Cathcart, W. H. Angel, and several recruits o: 
Provincial celebrity. One feature in the new lessee’s arrangements is significant 
of the times, when the Drama is principally lett to the fosierage of the million. 
The prices are reduced to 4s for boxes, 2s. to pit, lower g llery 1s-, upper gallery 
6d., about halfthe amount of rates formerly charged at this house. 

Tue Haymarket is also flourishing this season ; Macready having complet- 
ed the first portion of his concluding engagement with great success. The Keans 
are nuw playing witha similar amount of public patronage. 

THE OLympic has likewise opened under brilliant auspices; and amongst the 
talented stock company engaged at this house, we notice the names of Mrs. Mo 
watt and Mr. Davenport as the most conspicuous. Mrs. Mowatt must shortly 
think of her old friends in New York ; she wil! prove a card for our city mana- 

rs when she returns. Mr. Davenport has established himselfin the estumation 
of the Londoners as being one of the most promising actors of the day. 
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+ Mr. Lowell, Mr. Willis, and Mr. Griswold, who have deservedly 
‘gwarded him a high rank amongst the distinguished authors of his 
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Notices of New Works. 


Tux Wonks or THE LATE EvGcar A. Por. Wew York. 1850. J. 8. 
Redfield.—There is a melancho!y satisfaction in handling and reading 
these two neat duodecimo volumes, which contain all that remains to 
the public of a man of genius, hurried prematurely to his grave, It is 
melancholy to think that he can interest, charm, or even startle us 
with no more novelties ; it is a satisfaction that at least he has left so 
much behind him. In this collected form we would fain hope that a 
liberal patronage will be bestowed upon his works—for the reason that 
they are full of originality and merit, and present therefore a strong 
clim upon all lovers of literary excellence ; and further, because they 
are published for the benefit of one of his few surviving relatives, the 
mother of his deceased wife, and his own guardian angel through scenes 
of physica) suffering and mental anguish, from which one can scarcely 
regret that he is freed. For this mention of the lady in question, Mrs. 
Clemm, we haye the authority of Mr. N. P. Willis, who in the Home 
Journal, immediately after Mr. Poe's death, made a most touching ap- 
peal to the public on her behalf, an appeal to which we are glad to hear 
that some response was made. Prefixed to the book before us are criti- 
al and biographical notices of Mr. Poe and his writings, from the pens 
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untry. Itis probable, indeed, that Mr. Poe’s highly imaginative quali- 
es are more readily appreciated by cultivated minds, than by those of 
e great mase of readers. In his writings he was apt to be inconve- 
iently subtle in his logic, and to pass into that region of the mystical 
d supernatural whither the indolent and short-sighted could not fol- 
ow. Wewish he had poured out more of his soul in verse, for it was 
eminently cast in a poetical mould. 

Dar« Scenes or History. By G. P. R. James. New York. 1850. 
Harpers.—There is no need to repeat the well-known fact that Mr. James 
is a professed book-maker. If we do so, it is enly for the purpose of 
observing that, in the main, he understands his trade. His best pro- 
ductions are excellent—his worst are readable; and there are not many 
such copious writers of whom we could conscientiously say so much. 
By relying principally on history for the leading events of his tales of 
fiction, the ordinary result of an exhausted imagination is spared us. 
If Mr. James's invention flag, as well it may, the records of past ages 
afford ample material for the diligent searcher, and the experienced 
compiler. Nor dg we see any reason why Mr. James should not con- 
tract for the getting up of fifty more volumes, now that he has aban- 
doned even the labour required in dovetailing imaginary and historical 
personages. In the present volume, published without introduction, 
preface, or even an index, we have eight ‘‘ dark scenes,” as Mr. James 
very clumsily calls them, one at least, entitled «« Wallenstein,” being 
neither more mor less than the biography of that celebrated man from 
his boyhood to his death. We could have wished also that the “‘ scenes” 
had been less generally known, the adventures of Perkin Warbeck, the 
massacres by the Guises at Amboise, and the persecutions of the Albi- 
genses, being already somewhat hacknied subjects. Less space to these, 
and more to the “ Last days of the Templars,” would have rendered 
this mélange more acceptable. Still, as we have already hinted, we 
cannot join in the fashionable deerying of Mr. James, which is repeat- 
ed from mouth to mouth, especially by those who read little of any- 
thing. 

Tue Kyickersocker.—A pleasant companion for a winter’s fire- 
side is this old-established and popular magazine, of which the Janua- 
ry number now lies before us, stored with agreeable matter. From a 
clever little poem by R. H. Stoddard, entitled «The Old Bible,” we 
extract a couple of stanzas. 


It lies upon the stand, beside 

The amique book-case tall and wide ; 

Massive indeed it is, and old, 

With heavy covers stamped with gold, 

Gothic casements, oriel panes, 

And clasped with quai t silver chains ; 

It shows the wear and tear of age; 

Now and then you miss a page; 

The leaves are loose, and day by day 

The old black-letters fade away ; 

And holy tears, by mourners shed, 

Blot the records of the dead ! 
aa * * 





When I was but a simple boy, 

And lived in innocence and joy, 

I loved this good old B1BLE well, 

It bound me with a holy spell; 

But now alas! my youth is fled, 
And Hope is gone. and faith is dead ; 
I hide the Hoty bouk away, 

And worship idols made of clay ; 
But oft in my unquiet hours, 

When thinking of my wasted powers, 
And livin o’er my early years, 

I wet it with repentant tears! 


SHAKsPEARE’s Works. Boston. Phillips, Sampson & Co.—We again 
commend to public notice this superb edition of the great bard, now in 
the course of serial publication. It has reached the seventh number, 
which contains the title-page to the first volume, a biography, and an 
engraved portrait from the celebrated picture cnce at Stowe. 





FINE ARTS. 


INTERNATIONAL Art-Union.—We mentioned last Saturday, that 
Messrs Goupil, Vibert & Co., the originators and able managers of this 
enterprise, had announced their intention of withdrawing from its su- 
perintendence. The Courrier des Etats Unis has published the fol- 


lowing letter from those gentlemen, conveying this intimation to the 
subscribers. 


“* We beg leave respectfully to announce, that we decli i 

; \ ’ ecline carrying 

- ~ International Art-Union in the manner in which we established 
a by boo competent to appoint ourselves managers of an Institu- 
are a mae when it only existed in idea, and had neither subscribers, 
be ao. but it never was our intention to usurp that authority 
dn ~ © yeer of probation. A sense of duty compels us to with- 
is Sourlent that the institution numbers more than 5,500 members, and 
the at om Pa in every respect. Qur task is accomplished. It is for 
to eae shee arta the Arts, for the men of intelligence and progress 
standin ren eirs. Let them compare notes and come to some under- 
will be ah & oor International Art-Union will speedily revive; but it 
above all ~ — Institution, with its immunities and privileges, and 
its outset, in th at stamp of stability that inspires public confidence. If at 
Union has € midst of obstacles and ill-will, the International Art- 
to foresee its b ol to draw to its support 5,600 adherents, it is easy 
vancement will b tant career. For ourselves, its success and its ail- 

© always an object of our most hearty wishes.” 

acted as committee of advisers to the 
atter on their own shoulders, we are not 
th pleasure, that there is a probability of 
Academy of Design becoming interested 
nese Mind! F can Artists should foster and introduce 
an coins rege Would be a stretch of liberality highly creditable, 
same time evince far-seeing knowledge of the real 


requi ¢ 

ae od Art. It is to be hoped, however, that any well-based 

Euro ain that may result from the original adventure, will be 
pean, and not exclusively French, There is an abundant field, es- 


Pecially in Germany and in England, andthe sphere of operations 


Whether the gentlemen who 
late managers wij) take the m 
yet advised ; but we learn wi 
the members of the N ational 
in the project. That Ameri 





In recording the distribution of prizes last week, we omitted mention 
of the fact that the managers are endeavouring to obtain a remission of 
the duties levied at the Custom House on their imported pictures. 
Even those presented by the French Government were muleted for the 
benefit of the U. 8, Treasury, which may be considered as sharp prac- 
tice. Should the amount paid be returned, it is the intention of Messrs 
Goupil, Vibert & Co. to appropriate it for the purchase of more prizes 
for the benefit of last year’s subscribers. We understand on good au- 
thority that $1400 has been offered to the fortunate drawer, for Wald- 
muller’s «Children leaving School.” 

DusseLvorr GALLERY.—We have repeatedly called attention to the 
charming collection of pictures exhibiting under this name. The 
attraction is much enhanced, at the moment, by the temporary display 
of the prizes awarded by lot to the subscribers in America to the Art- 
Union of the Rhenish Provinces, for 1849. They numbered 370; and 
in addition to a good engraving, to which each was entitled, the 
most lucky amongst them have obtained a dozen pictures, very 
fairly representing the excellences of the Dusseldorf School. We par- 
ticularly invite the attention of persons interested in Art Unions, past, 
present and to come, to this opportunity of seeing the results of one of 
these institutions abroad. So far as the number only of the pictures is 
concerned, the relative proportions of the three following Associations 
may be thus stated. The American Art-Union distributed 460 paint- 
ings amongst 18,960 subscribers, or 2§ per cent—the International 98 
amongst 5600, or 1j per cent—the Dusseldorf 12 to its 370 American 
subscribers, or 34 per cent. The true valuation is, however, not to be 
gathered from this hint at the relative numbers ; it would moreover, be 
a point on which opinions would strangely conflict. 

Huntincton’s Picrures.—An advertisement in another column in- 
forms our readers that a collection of the works of this able artist is to 
be opened at the Art-Union rooms in Broadway. Amongst those who 
reccmmend this step to Mr. Huntington we observe the names of seve- 
ral of his brother artists, a gratifying proof of the estimation in whieh 
he is held. 

DeLarocue’s Napoiron Crossinc THe Aups.—This picture which 
was exhibited here twelve months ago, and which did not attract half 
the notice that its remarkable merits deserved, is now, we understand, 
the property of a gentleman of this city. It is said to have been pur- 
chased for $5000, not an extravagant price for so fine a work from so 
great a hand. 

Powers’s Sratruary.—The departure of the Greek Slave for the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington has been already announced. 
The Fisher Boy and the charming bust of Proserpine are the property 
of a resident in New York, and now oraament his drawing room. 





7 RAILWAY NOVELS. 


‘Read now and then a romance to keep the fancy under,” was the 
counsel of a writer who new something of life and human nature, to a 
friend bent upon a visit to the Antipodes. The wisdom of the advice is 
acknowledged by eyery living man beyond the age of 30. Novels may 
concentrate action, excite interest, touch the heart, but they cannot 
heighten the power of imagination. It is reality that astonishes ; fiction 
dares not, if it would, be half so bold. What if we should tell the reader 
that —say a century and a half ago—there lived a man in England who 
in his youth gave himself up to riot, gambling, and debauchery, who, 
driven at last to desperation by absolute beggary, quarrelled with an 
acquaintance, fought and killed him, who was tried, convicted for mur- 
der, and seasenced to death, yet managed to escape unhurt to the Con- 
tinent ; who, in the course of his wretched wanderings, became known 
and marked at every notorious gambling house in Europe ; who was pub- 
licly expelled, first from Venice, then from Genoa, and finally from in- 
dulgent Paris itself ; who, venturing to visit the capital of France, en- 


his friendship ; who, trading upon the necessities of that prince, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the highest consideration in France—for his wife, the 
adulation of women in an veins poured the richest blood of the land 
| fer his son, the championship of a King—for himself, the obsequious 
worship of millions ? hat if we should go on to say, how, in order to 
obtain but a moment’s interview with this sublime adventurer, a duchess 
bade her coachman overturn her carriage at the great man’s gate, and 
a marchioness, with the same intent, on the same spot, raised a cry of 
fire ; how, in the course of a very few months, the convicted murderer, 
the beggared outlaw, the outcast gambler, became the owner of more 
than one magnificent estate in France, and generously filled the land 
of his adoption with wealth beyond the power of man to calculate or en- 


countered a prince of the blood royal at a public gaming table, and won | § 








joy ; how, in an hour, asif by the breath of an avenging angel, the fabric 
fell, the bubble burst, and the proud architect himself was fain to sneak 
in obscure hiding places lest they should take his worthless life who but 
an hour before had knelt to him adoringly as before a God ; how, fin- 
ishing his wild career precisely as he commenced it, he eluded again the 
hands of justice, again walked up and down and through the world, 
eating the foul crumbs that might be gathered in the common gambling 
booth, until he reached, poor as at first, that very city of Venice, which 
he honoured with his death, as before he had polluted it with his living 
presence? What, we ask, if we were to narrate this tale, and fill up the 
sketch with all the incidents necessary to complete the startling history? 
Who would listen patiently to the — of one who, for want of better 
employment and greater skill, must needs communicate the inspirations 
of some feverish dream ? Dream forsooth! The life and death of John 
Law, and the national bankruptcy of France, the result of this darin 
and splendid imposture, are as real as the life of George Hudson an 
the history of railway ee in England. 

And not only are both histories true, but to the observant and inqui- 
ring mind both present points of resemblance in their details very re- 
markable and in the highest degree instructive. Mr. Hudson, like 
Mr. Law, emerged from obscurity to dazzle a whole kingdom with his 
amazing refulgence. He also filled the coffers of men with fictitious 
wealth, and brought high and low, rich and poor, cringing to his feet. 
He gambled too, venturing his credit and good name in a desperate 
game with fortune; he, too, counted his magnificent estates, and 
reckoned among his common associates tho most renowned and the 
most illustrious of their kind. He, too, had his altar, upon which 
wealth-worshippers flung their daily incense, and offered up the sa- 
crifice of their mercenary souls; and he awoke from a dream of bliss 
to a day of reckoning, to find himself hooted by throats already haorse 
in singing his praise, smitten by hands erewhile too much honoured in 
receiving the bare droppings of his disgraceful gains. 

A century anda half have carried us high upinto the realms of 
civilization. During the interval, what has science not accomplished 
for the comfort of man—what have the spread of intelligence, the 
labour of missionaries—sacred and ager intercommunication 
of thought, the better understanding of nations and classes—not 
wrought for his happiness? To dwell upon humen progress during 
the last hundred and fifty years is to behold at a glance the spoils of 
as noble a victory as ever rewarded patient endurance, unflinching 
energy, and heroic devotion. Yet in some respects we are precisely 
as we were. In the days of John Law a duchess was required to ac- 
company one of the Royal family to Genoa. “ Oh, if you want a duch- 
ess,” said a courtier, ‘‘ send to Madame Law’s; you can have a choice 
of them; the are all assembled there.” Hada lady of fashion been 
suddenly demanded at court whilst Mrs. Hudson the other day was 
receiving ‘ friends,” the lord in waiting might have addressed his mes- 
senger in language similar to that of his French brother. The bait 
that enticed the whole world to the saloons of Madame Law in 1720, 
took the whole world again to the saloons of Mrs. Hudson in 1848. 
Generations had passed away, but the lure remained. In Law’s time 
a vast deal of business was done in la rue Quincampoix—in which 
stood his bank—upon the hump of a deformed fellow, who let out his 
hunch as @ writing desk at so much the day or hour. Morally speak- 
ing, who lives without a hump? Lords and ladies, fashioned like the 
rest of us, for a consideration let out theirs at Albert-gate. 

It was apity. We are an imitative species, and are prone to ape the 
manners of our betters. When Mr. Law’s coachman found his master 
growing rich by the sale of waste paper, he entered into the same pro- 
fitable business, and gave his master warning,—it must be admitted 
like a gentleman. He presented two candidates for the office about to 





might be enlarged with great advantage. 


be vacated. ‘Take your choice, Sir,” said the coachman, “ you have 


a 
— 


the refusal; one is for you, the other for myself.” How many flunkies 


in England, four years ago, spurred by the example of their patrons 
neglected honest employment in order a strut in fine clothes and to eat 
the bread of vicious laziness! We say itis a pity to reveal the potter's 
aoe 0 admirably concealed beneath velvet and ermine, under stars, 
ribbons, and coronets that seem actual regal crowns. It is well-that - 
we should look up to the nobly born from our social valleys and be 
awestruck by the mighty interval between us. It is a mournful lesson 
that we learn when we see a-clodhopper filling hig ¢ pockets 
with fine dust, and by the very act reducing all men to his level, and 
below it, precisely as a birdeatcher filling his fist with crumbs, calle: 
sone the sweetest singers of the grove almost from the skies to his 
eet. 

But let it not be imagined that money worship is peculiar to the aris- 
tocracy of this or any other country. Marchionesses, it is true, have 
forgotten their dignity in pursuit of their idol; but the ignorant, the 
poor, und the ungovernable have waded through blood and unnataral 
murder in order to reach it. Crime had never gained a higher pitch or 
assumed a more melancholy than when the s tive spirit 
created by Mr. Law filled Paris with luxuries, with enormous 
wealth to purchase and enjoy them. Household murder for the sake of 
burial fees would seem to have flourished in England in the days that 
gave us railway speculation for a creed and Hudson for the chief priest 
of the mysteries ; and between the two extremes—between the e t 
dilettante desire for gold and the bloody thirst for it that allows no ob- 
stacle to stand between it and its draught—what confronts us but 
another form of the same eternally recurring passion? Heaven knows 
we are a charitable people, It is a miracle how so much is spared from 
the requirements of life to be applied to the wants of the starving, to 
the healing of the wounds of the sick and the sorrows of the bereaved. 
The law pm charity, but our columns daily testify that there is a 
higher law of love abidingly at work at the heart of man, teaching him 
humanity towards his brother man, and the most practical mode of evin- 
cing his tenderness. M. Guizot, who has studied the English charac- 
ter with a philosophical and pgriege bt declares there is 
nothing in the land that so fills the mind of the stranger at once with 
amazement at our resources and admiration of our use of them, as the 
noble free-gift monuments raised on every side for the relief of multi- 
form suffering. The historian might have spoken more boldly, and ad- 
ded that nothing surpasses the Englishman’s lavish distribution of his 
substance save his greedy acquisition of it; and that whilst it is his 
great virtue to be purse-liberal, it is also his curse to be purse-proud. 

There are a hun anomalies in our social system impossible to ac- 
count for if we do net admit the fact. You enter a crowded chapel on 
a Sunday ; you listen to eloquence that weekly fills to inconvenience 
the seats on which you find no resting place. The preacher who holds 
forth is very popular. He receives at least a thousand a-year from the 
owner of the chapel in payment of the power that crams the edifice 
even to the roof. His name is without reproach. His congregation 
revere him even whilst he lashes them, and beyond the parish in which 
he lives, amongst deans and bishops, his usefulness is confessed if not 
patronized. His standard of doctrine and life is very high. He tells 
you that to be covetous is to ensure your own certain ruin ; he warns 
you that to desire wealth and the good things of this life, to strive for 
riches, to be discontented with the competence you have, is to forego 
your rich inheritance; he cites authority for his denunciations; he 
submits chapter amd verse, and after he has convinced you by his re- 
ferences he strikes home the pregnant truths by a force of oratory that 
melt and win you to his argument. You go home, resolved to be a wiser 
and a better man on the Monday ; but on the Monday 7 take up a news- 
paper—a golden lectureship is vacant—four hundred a-year, and a ser- 
mon once a-week; one or two poor curates with eighty pounds per annum 
would give their ears for it; but there are many applicants for the 
prize, and before them all stands the name of your popular instructor, 
notwithstanding his creed, his thousand a-year, and the sermon upon 
self-denial that almost drew you from the error of your ways. — 

You are, perhaps,a lord. Parliament being up, you go into the 
country. Your friend, Lord Birmingham, is entertaining a “select circle 
of the aristocracy” at his noble country seat, You are asked to join 
the favoured few. You reach the house just at luncheon time. The 
guests are all assembled. Thereis a duke, a marquis, an earl, @ vis- 
count and a baron; you are yourselfa younger son, and are not sur- 
prised to find the baron toadying the duke—as though he were a tailor 
waiting upon a city knight. Let that There are two other 
uests (if we may call that poor, silent, wala duet uncomfortable-look- 
ing, self-immolated young man in the corner, a guest who looks very 
like a criminal taking his meals before execution), a youth and a man 
of 40. Everybody votes the former absent, and nobody can have too 
much of the latter. The youth is a clergyman’s son, tutor to Lord 
Birmingham's son and heir ; he took honours at Combridee spd meang 
to fight hard in the world by and by. He has gentle bloo his veins, 
but not a sixpence in his ket; part of his salary goes home te his 
family, and as much of his good breeding and learning as the patient 
will take is transferred to the son and heir. The scholar is good 
enough to stand in loco parentis to his pupil ; but his honours, his eru- 
dition, and his cultivation buy for him at the table the simple rank of 
an a servant. You know the style of the place, and are not sur- 
pri to see the youth, after a erate and silent repast, retreat, 
ghostlike and unnoticed, from the fine apartment. Well, the aristoc- 
racy have a duty to perform; they must sustain their order and respect 
themselves. You heara horse-laugh. It is from the gentleman of forty. 
You never met him before, but you saw somebody very like him as you 
once passed through Smithfield-market. It is the renowned Snobson ; 
ten years ago he served behind a counter (many a better man has done 
it). Speculation and something else have made him a man of millions; 
but nothing more. Vulgarity is enthroned in his heart and is exube- 
rant on his tongue. My lord’s butler is a king to him—an emperor—a 

The humblest occupant of plush is a hero at his side. You feel 
it when he talks, moves, eats, or drinks; your flesh creeps in his com- 
ny ; you suspect that the groom of the chambers would think the in- 
ividual out of his place in the steward’s zoom. You are satisfied that 
if you could scrape off all the gold that encases that carcase you would 
find nothing but the muddiest of mud huts. You have the keenest pos- 
sible perception of all this; yet Lady Birmingham who treats her son’s 
tutor as though he were a learned pig, and nothing higher in the animal 
chain, is absorbed in visible admiration. It is the same with all the 
ladies; and as for the gentlemen—including the Duke—they are as 
proud of their acquaintance as they are innocent of his vulgar and 
complaisant to his grossness. You know well enough what it all 
means. The thing is made of money. But then you remember again 
that the aristocracy have a duty to perform; must sustain their order 
and respect themselves, and, for the life of you, you cannot conceive 
how the personal respect is consistent with the d ing adulation. 

Illustrations abound. They occur to us all. e pay our highest re- 
spect to money, and, desiring to be respected, we strain after the pos- 
session of that for which we know we shall be admired, courted, and es- 
teemed, though we lack every virtue in the calendar. We see folks— 
no doubt charming people in their way—endowed with every quality of 
Adam before he transgressed, neglected because they are poor, and we 
hate poverty for the cruel penalty it inflicts. Hence the universal 
treading upon one another’s heels, the pulling at the skirts of those 
above us, the shocks received from the struggling gentry immediately 
behind us ; hence the banishment of all simplicity from our lives ; the 
shame that attaches to the condition of life to which it has pleased God 
to call us, and the difficulties that surround the station into which we 
ridiculously call ourselves. Hence domestic miseries, heartrending” 
bankruptcies, gentlewomen left by insolvent fathers to boast in h 
ble servitude of better days, ingenuous youths thrown upon the 
to contend with it in the spirit of bitter foes ; hence, too, the s 
that glares upon us from the holes and corners of the wor 
which men, women, and children labour for a crust thro 
hours of day and night, that some prosperous, sleck, and‘ 
respected” tradesmen may minister to an inhuman lo pe. 
and fatten upon the flesh and blood of his obscure and helpless fellow 
creatures. ; 

Enough! Money-worship, let us not deny it, #¢ @mational sin, and 
he decateen well of iuiatesawho makes it the subject of his written 
thoughts, whether he speak in prose or verse. One phase of the 
sion prominently presented itself in the recent history of railway spee- 
ulation, and we recommend writers of fiction, whose office it is to 
catch folly as it flies, not to let the Pierro f slip unused.— Times, 
14th ult.—Intreductory remarks to @ eritieal notice of “ the Golden 
Calf” and “ Sir Edward Graham. 


REVIVAL OF THE LEGITIMATE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane THEATRE.—At } Old Drury is itself again. The 
stage which Kemble, and Siddons, Kean trod, is no longer desecra- 
ted by wild beasts, or tame horses, or foreign dancers. Old Drury is 
no longer either a menagerie, or a circus, or 4 Casino, or @ place of 
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even more questionable character. The intruders who had for a while 
uted the shrine by their 4 puny have been ejected—the temple of 
drama has been purified, and is now restored to the worship of 
Shakespeare—and the public gratitude is in an especial manner due to 
Mr. James Anderson for the spirited manner in which he has come for- 
ward to restore to the legitimate drama this, its legitimate home. Mr. 
Anderson commenced his managerial career last evening, and so crowd- 
ed an audience has seldom been assembled within the walls of oid 
Drury as met together there last night to give Mr. Anderson a house- 
warming. Long before the doors were opened a crowd was assembled 
at each of them, which reminded us of the palmy days of the drama, 
and within ten minutes after the doors were opened the theatre was 
crammed to suffocation in every part, and several hundreds were sent 
away from the doors unable to obtain admission. The play chosen fcr 
the opening night was the Merchant of Venice, in which Mr. Anderson 
re Shylock and Miss Laura Addison as Portia ; but no sooner 
‘the curtain drawn up ‘than “ the gods,” commenced “ a dreadful 
— o’er our heads,” by stamping, whistling, and vociferating with 
tentorian lungs, “ Pantomime, pantomime.” It was in vain that the 
| pa attempted to make themselves heard. Even that always 
istinct and most audible of actors, John Cooper, failed on this occa- 
sion to make himself heard, and the first act of the play was mere dumb 
show. The noise seemed somewhat to lull when Mr. Anderson came 
forward to address the audience, and he was listened to with something 
like attention. ‘Ie thanked them for the magnificent housewarming 
they had given him, regretted that they should have experienced any in- 
convenience from the crowded state of the house, and offered to return 
the money or give tickets for another night to those who suffered incon- 
venience, He was applauded, but the vociferations of ‘‘ Pantomime, 
ntomime,” were resumed with greater energy than ever, and the play 
itself for the first three acts was, in consequence, pantomime and pan- 
tomime merely. It was in vain that Mr. Anderson repeatedly addressed 
the disturbers, sometimes in deprecatory, sometimes in commandin 
mood, the only effect produced was to render the gods mischievous, an 
they tore down the draperies of the lower gallery and threw them into 
the pit. At length the drop drew up for the fourth act, it was the trial 
scene, during the earlier portion the uproar continued, but when Portia 
commaanel 4h6 mercy speech the noise was stilled; by the magic of 
Miss Laura Addison’s acting ; the rioters were fascinated into silence, 
and richly were they rewarded for that silence. Never have we heard 
this celebrated speech so beautifully, so perfectly declaimed as it was 
by Miss Laura Addison—neyer have we seen the trial scene so excel- 
lently acted. There was a majesty, and at the same time a womanly 
feeling about the acting of Miss Laura Addison in this scene which we 
— never seen surpassed, it was the perfect union of “dignity and 
ove.” 
p. The scene ended, the uproar was renewed, and continued throughout 
the whole of the fifth act, and at the conclusion Mr. Anderson again 
came forward to address the audience, and as the pantomime was now 
within sight he was listened to with attention. He thanked the crowd- 
ed audience for their ye regretted the unpleasantness which had 
occurred,"and declared his object of giving the drama a central home 
while he admitted the merits of the suburban directors. In managing 
the noisy holiday folks Mr. Anderson had a difficult task to perform, 
and he certainly got through it with much firmness and also with much 
ood humour. The pantomime, one of the best that has been produced 
or years, is from ‘the pen of the author of Bluff King Hal, and is en- 
titled Harlequin and Good Queen Bess. The opening scene is admir- 
able. Old Father Christmas applies to the spirit of John Rich, the 
original inventor uf pantomimes, for a pantomime to celebrate the re- 
—- of Drury. The genius of tragedy, or, more properly speaking, 
the genius of the great unacted, presents a tragedy on the subject of 
Queen Bess to Rich, who forthwith puts it into his pantamime cauldron 
and therefrom issues “‘ the pantomime.” The opening scenes were full 
of rich exaggerated fun. We have the dressing, the dancing, the irt- 
ing, and the courting of Good Queen Bess, who found a most grotesque 
representative inMr. R. Romer ; the extravagant dandyism of Leices- 
ter, acted by M Deulin with a true Payneish spirit ; the deep, deep 
woe of Amy Robsart, and the dancing and squalling of her « beautiful 
babby,” the rage of the rejected suitors of Queen Bess, and the rage 
of the Queen when she finds that she herself is rejected, that Amy is 
the wife of Leicester—the whole winds up, like the tragedy of Mr. 
Puff, with the destruction of the Spanish Armada, after which the 
transformations take place, and the harlequinade commences, and cer- 
tainly Mr. Anderson has secured the services of the most agile Harle- 
quin (M. Deulin) the most graceful Columbine (Miss Theodore), the 
most lively and active Clown (Mr. C. Stilt), and the best Pantaloon 
(Mr. J. Deulin), that we have seen for many season® past. Mr. Sey- 
mour, who acted the Soak of a sprite, is one of the most surprising of 
posture masters, and little Stilt, who appeared as the juvenile Clown, 
and went through a series of wonderful performances with his father, 
will rival the Risleys in popularity, as he does already in gracefulness 
andactivity The tricks were all admirable, the harlequinade never 
flagged, and the hits at the follies of the day were excellent, and told 
most effectively. The whole concluded with a grand moving Diorama 
en by Brunning) of the voyage of Her Majesty from the Isle of 
ight to Cork, which is one of the most beautiful ever exhibited, recal- 
ling to the memory of the old playgoer the days when Stanfield lent 
the magic of his pencil to the illustration of the old Drury pantomime.— 
London paper, Dec, 27. 


UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 


The great eight oared cutter match between the gentlemen of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge was decided on Saturday (the 
15th ult). under circumstznces which served to detract from the plea- 
sure which would otherwise have been experienced, not only by the 
vast concourse of spectators, but by the many thousands who directly 
or indirectly take an interest in matters of this description. Not only 
did the circumstances inflict considerable ve po peters but it was 
extremely boy soe nom in many respects; least of all, perhaps, that of 
still leaving the question undecided which is the better crew. 

It is unnecessary to expatiate upon the rowing merits of the Univer- 
sity men, of their prowess, courage, or the degree of science to which 
they have brought the art of rowing. Every man who has “ embellish- 
ed” an oar’s end, or taken a pair of sculls in hand, would consider 
himself lost to a sense of justice if he could for a moment question their 
superiority on these attainments ; from their earliest days they indulge 
in this healthful pastime, and the result, both with oars and sculls in 
the various acquatic tournaments, has given the strongest evidence of 
their celebrity as rowers. 

Triumph has genera!ly crowned the exertions of the Cantabs in the 
many and gallant conflicts that have occurred between the two Univer- 
sity crews. Match has succeeded match, although replete with the 
most gallant exeftions on either side, which almost invariably ended 
with (but one exception that we can remember) the same result—the 
success of the Cambridge party. In 1845 the Oxonians achieved a 
vietory, and it is pronounced questionable by many whether they 
would not have repeated it on Saturday last, without the intervention of 
the referee, but for the * foul,” which called upon him in tue upright, 
although ements discharge of his onerous ee, to pronounce the 
fiat; but with these exceptions Cantabs have multiplied their victories. 

rival erew—or crews from the two Universities—contended, on 

the 29th of last March, with the usual result—the triumph of the Cam- 

b men; and the circumstances to which it is not at all necessary 

to allude induced the Oxonians to hazard another endeavour to 

pluck the laurels from the Cantabs; the latter, always willing—and 

willing to be beaten too, if the challengers could find stuff enough to do 
i the proposal, and the day was fixed. 

To our previous notices of this great race we have laid before our 
readers every circumstance which we deemed worthy of remark with 
reference to the arrival of the crews in town, their condition, the bet- 
ting, &e., @ repetition of which would be but unnecessarily to occupy 
valuable space, and to inflict upon the reader a repetition of what, 
through our columns, he must be already well acquainted with. 

Saturday's muster of gentlemen—and there were several ladies too 
—considering the miserable state of the weather, was more than the 
greatest admirer or patron of the sport could have hoped in his strong- 
est imagination ever to have seen realised. Four steamers had quite 
as many persons on board, or rather forward—for the after deck was 
deserted—as they could conveniently carry, while a fifth was the bearer 
of some of the é/ite of one of the parties. Of small boats there were 
but very few indeed, the season of the year, the distance to be done by 
the rival candidates for aquatic fame, and the pace at which the result 
of trials in training proved they could go, necessarily deterred persons 
from resorting to that order of conveyance. Equestrians abounded, 
and galloped or trotted up the towing-path on the Surrey side of the 
lt < onl oe pebes being ey something like knee-deep in 

> 4nd pedestrians, occupants of cabs, and others, a 
about, up to their ancles in ant, in all directions. —- 





There had been considerable speculation upon the event at even, but 
the anxiety of persons to got money on it induced them on Saturday 
morning to start 5 to 4 on Cambridge, which found ready takers, the 
reason assigned for the odds being that the strong head wind was con- 
siderably against the lofty sweep of the Oxford oars, and offered less 
obstruction to the Cambridge stroke. It is probable, however, that 
this was not the only reason for the favouritism, at any rate on a gen- 
eral view, that we have recorded. } 

Mr. Fellows, having been “specially retained” to officiate as umpire, 
accompanied the match in an eight-oared cutter, manned by picked 
London watermen ; it being usual on these occasions to select the re- 
feree from the Leander Club, which, though not in the habit of entering 
of late into aquatic contests, holds, nevertheless, a high position on the 
river, not only from the fact of its numbering among its members some 
of the best judges of the art of rowing, but also from the circumstance 
of its having been one of the chief promoters of the Royal Thames Re- 
gatta, and a stanch supporter of the London watermen. Mr. E. Searle 
officiated as starter. The distance to be rowed was from Putney-bridge 
to Barker's rails, Mortlake, and at sixteen minutes to three the signal 
was given, and they started—the Oxonians, from what some conceived 
a Po the position they should not have chosen, that on the Middlesex 
side. 

The Cambridge men jumped away with a good lead, and just before 
their arrival off Messrs. Searle’s had drawn their length clear, and in 
the next two or three minutes triflingly improved this advantage. From 
this point up to that a little below the Crab-tree the distance continued 
between them much about the same, the Cantabs having taken their 
4 age line. Here the Oxford men, however, materially improved 
their position at every stroke. Opposite the Crab-tree the Cantabs 
began to cross towards the Surrey shore to make for Hammer- 
smith-bridge, but in consequence of the Oxford men overhauling them 
so much at each stroke, the Cambridge steerer could not continue to 
cross, and bring himself clear, consequently he pressed his antagonist, 
who would not yield to the bearing, but held his course, and the con- 
sequence was that he ran into the Cambridge boat and struck them just 
before the rudder, running his nose up the side of the boat to the stroke 
outrigger. The Oxford men left off rowing, and the Cambridge men 
went away with almost three lengths in advance of the Oxonians be- 
fore the latter began to row again, but as soon as they did they follow- 
ed the Cantabs up till near Hammersmith-bridge, when the Oxonians 
swerved a little to the Middlesex shore, and went through the middle 
arch, further from the Surrey shore by some distance than their oppo- 
nents, who hugged it pretty closely. From this point to the railway 
bridge at Barnes, the steering on both sides was wild, and after they 
had got through the bridge the Oxford men began to overhaul their op- 
ponents, and continued to do so until the finish, when it was so near a 
thing that the Oxford men were beginning to overtake their adversa- 
ries’ boat, which had contrived to continue the lead. 

Fellows, under the above circumstances immediately pronounced 
his decision that the Oxford men were the winners—a decision which 
was concurred in, not only by the best judges who had witnessed the 
race, but by the Cambridge gentlemen who had themselves been en- 
gaged in the contest, the rule in the code of rowing laws being, “ that 
a boat’s own water is the straight or true course from the station as- 
signed to it at starting, but if two boats are racing, and one fairly takes 
the other’s water by a clear lead, it shall be entitled to keep that water 
to the end of the course ; and if the two boats afterwards come into con- 
tact while the leading boat continues in the water so taken, the boat 
whose water has been so taken shall be deemed to have committed a 
** foul,” but if they come in contact by the leading boat’s departing 
from the water so taken, the leading boat shall be deemed to have 
committed a ‘ foul ;” the Cambridge having wanted to take their op- 
ponent’s water again at a time they had not lead enough to do so, and 
should have continued their then course. The rival crews rowed 
throughout a smart and gallant match, and the deepest regret was ex- 
“beagpees we understand, by the Cambridge party that afoul should 

ave occurred. The distance was performed in about twenty-five mi- 
nutes, but many who timed it, from the difficulties surronding them, 
differ in a few seconds, both over and under. Both boats were built 
by the Messrs. Searle, and were first-rate specimens of the art. The 
Oxford measured 645 feet in length; their opponents’ was an inch less. 
Their breadth was 2 feet and 34 inches the midships, and they were 
provided with washboards shortly before the start. We understand 
the crews and their friends dined together after the match and spent a 
most agreeable evening.—London Paper. 








A CRUSADE AGAINST THE RATs oF Paris.—A grand battue against 
the rats in the sewers of Paris, which are about 150 leagues in extent, 
commenced on the night of Saturday. The result up to this time is 
said to be the destruction of 250,000 rats, and it is expected that by the 
1st of next month the number will have reached 600,000. The munici- 
pal authorities are of opinion that by making four battues a year Paris 
will be rid of these destructive vermin. Several plans of destruction 
were made use of by the different brigades of sewermen, but that which 
was found to be most successful was the placing a large leather sack in 
which a large piece of mutton tallow was placed—a dainty of which 
these animals are very fond—at the corner of each sewer, and towards 
which the animals were driven. The quarters which furnished the 
greatest numbers were the neighbourhood of the Halles, the streets 
near the Seine, the markets, the rue Pascal, and the Faubourg St. 
Marceau. The Union, in giving an account of the affair, says :—‘‘ The 
250,000 rats were all of the grey Norwegian breed, except from 500 to 
600 black or English rats. Two of these animals were put aside by the 
men as a curiosity, to be presented to the collection of animals at the 
Jardin des Plantes. From the extremity of the tail to the tip of the 
nose these two rats measure fifty-one centimetres (nearly twenty inches 
English). Their eyes are red, like those of white mice, and their coats 
are as black and glossy as the silk on a hat. The ferocity of these ani- 
mals is such that one of the Norway rats was literally devoured in ten 
minutes by the two English rats above mentioned. The animals after 
their capture were all taken to the Ile des Ravageurs, where they were 
killed and skinned, an operation that was not effected without much 
danger. Itis said that some demur has arisen on the part of two 
glovers of Grenoble, who had offered to take all the rats’ skins at the 
rate of 100f. per 1,000, they having discovered a means of renderin 
them available in making gloves. It appears that they had calculate 
on the number reaching 100,000, and are now alarmed at its immense 
increase, but as they have entered into a contract it must be fulfilled. 
It is said, however, that more advantageous propositions have been 
made by a Mr. John Warton, a rich leather dresser of London, who is 
not alarmed at 100,000 more or less, and it is thought that he will be 
the purchaser of the lot. The municipal authorities having raised the 
bounty from 50f. per 1,000, the sum given last year, to 100f., the sum 
per head for the men will be twenty centimes.”— Galignani, 17th Dec. 





OPENING oF THE New Otympic THEATRE.—The new Olympic The- 
atre was opened for dramatic entertainments, for the first time, last 
night, and was well filled with as good-natured, merry, and well-be- 
haved a Christmas-holiday audience, as one could desire to witness. As 
if, with the improvements in the new erection, were required a revision 
of the code oflaws which generally regulate the conduct of a theatrical 
audience, and are sometimes unmercifully exercised, there were none 
of those rows, fights, and catcallings, which invariably characterize 
the proceedings of a boxing night. Indeed the gods and pittites put up 
with the delays consequent upon a first representation with a degree of 

tience and forbearance seldom before witnessed. On entering the ed- 
ifice, which, Phoenix like, has sprung from the ashes of the old Olympic, 
we could not but compare the rapid and beautiful transformation which 
had been made to a change ofscene effected by the Harlequin’s wand in a 
pantomimic representation ; where before was a cramped-up unsightly 
erection, which in the course of a long career had been cut about and 
altered so as to possess little ofits original form, there is now, perheps, 
one of the most elegant, best arranged little theatres in London, in all 
the bloom and freshness which can belong toa newly-finished building. 
A detailed and accurate description of the whole edifice having already 
been given in this paper, it is sufficient to say that every possible ar- 
rangement has been made to conduce to the comfort and convenience of 
the spectators ; and that the gallery, boxes, and pit have been planned 
so that an excellent view of the stage may be obtained from every part 
of the house. The company, which is one of remarkable strength, is col- 
lected from nearly every other metropolitan establishment, and contains, 
among others, Mr. C Davenport, Mr. Compton, Mr. Frank Matthews, 
Mr. Meadows, Mr. J. Reeve, Mr. A. Wigan, and Mr. Holl: Mrs. 
Mowatt, Miss Fanny Vining, Mrs. Seymour, Miss L Marshall, and 





Miss L. Coleman. The curtain rose amidst loud cheers shortly after 
seven o'clock, when the whole ofthe performers appeared upon the 
stage, and sang “God Save the Queen,” in a style which elicited the loud- 





est applause. Mrs. Mowatt shortly afterwards came forward, and 
delivered with zreat taste an address, which was written for the occasion 
by Mr. Albert Smith, and was throughout received with hearty bursts 
of cheering. 


A Craystay Currarn.—The interior of old Drury was brilliantly fit- 
ted by Mr. Frederick Gye for Jullien’s masked ball. The circle of 
chandeliers low down and beyond the central light, and the garlands of 
flowers suspended by butterflies, which filled the upper part of the house, 

roduced a charming effect. What we have to notice, however, as new 
in decoration, and it is scarcely possible to goanywhere without finding 
something which may be usefully mentioned to our readers, is the 
« crystal curtain,” as it was called, which fringed the upper part of the 
proscenium. This was formed wholly of chandelier drops, or spangles, 
with gas in Jevices behind, and when we mention that its width was 
42 feet, and that it descended 16 feet at the sides and 11 feet in the mid- 
dle, it will be seen that it must have swallowed up an enormous number 
of them. The ground-work took as nearly as possible 100 to the 
square foot, but adding the drapery, lines, tassels, &c, which were for- 
med by other layers on the surface, and then the fringe, which was rep- 
resented by a quantity of‘ lobs ” as they are called, commonly used to 
surround wax-light lustres for chimneypieces, the number cannot have 
been less than 80,000. It seems that Mr. Gye obtained the greater 
number of them from Bohemia—finding eer could be hadcheaply there 
—without any precise intention, but simply with the idea that b dif- 
ferent arrangements they might be made useful in decoration, and this 
was his first and very successful attempt with them.— The Builder. 








A Private Expeprtion in Search or THE Artic Voracers.—It 
is now fully anticipated that an expedition will proceed at an early 
period to the Artic regions to make further research, in the hope of 
meeting with Captain Sir John Franklin and the officers and crews of 
the Erebus and Terror. This expedition will be fitted out by private 
enterprise, and entrusted to the command of Captain Sir John Ross, 
already celebrated for his voyages to the Artic regions; and it is but 
justice to state that Sir Felix Booth is exerting himself in a most lau- 
dable manner in this undertaking. It is contemplated to have a fast 
sailing brig, the best description of clipper that can be obtained, with 
a light draught of water, and that she should be accompanied by & 
steamer, and a screw-propeller will be preferred, in order to tow the 
vessel through the ice when requisite. From the known energy and 

rseverence of Sir John Ross, and the promises of volunteers whose 

nowledge of the northern regions has been tried on several previous 
occasions, there is every reason to hope the expedition will be 
successful in the objects contemplated, and a grateful country will ap- 
preciate the exertions made by private enterprise toa greater extent 
than could be expected from a powerful Government. The long ab- 
sence of the missing voyagers will give a double interest to the under- 
taking, and the knowledge of two searching expeditions being dispatch - 
ed—one by Government round Cape Horn to Behring’s Strait’s, and 
the other by private enterprise to Davis’s Straits, Lancaster Sound, 
Barrow’s Straits, and ultimately to Melville Island, where there is 
every reason to believe intelligence of the missing expedition will be 
found, will create a spirit of emulation with every prospect of favourable 
results, so as to set the minds of the public at ease as to the fate of Cap- 
tain Sir John Franklin and the officers and crews of the Erebus and 
Terror.—Times, Dec. 27. 





Great ExuisitTion or THE INDUSTRY OF ALL Nations.—Contracts 
have been entered into between the Society of Arts and Messrs. James 
and George Munday (contractors for public works) for carrying out the 
project of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, President of the Society 
of Arts, to establish an exhibition of the works of art and industry of 
all nations in 1851. By the terms of the indenture, which was signed 
on the 7th ult., the Messrs. Munday undertake, without any security, 
carry out this unprecedented exhibtion solel yon their own responsibility 
and to indemnify the Society of Arts from all the expenses and liabi- 
lities commeated with the execution ofthe design. They agree to fur- 
nish 20,000/. to be 2ppropiated as prizes to the most deserving + vonage 
and to erect a capacious building, calculated to cost 50,000/ alone, an 
the site of which will be provided by her Majestry’s Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests. If the ange oy from subscriptions towards the 
object of the exhibtion and from the charges for admission to the pub- 
lic prove sufficient, all the funds advanced by the contractors to be 
repaid, with interest, at the rate of five per cent; and if a surplus re- 
main the Messrs. Munday will receive two thirds of it. Since the 
indenture was signed modifications have been effected in its condi- 
tions in order futher to protect the public anterests, by his = 
Highness Prince Albert. The conduct of the contractors throu dH 
has been so much to his Royal Mighnescests satisfaction, that Colohe' 
Phipps has addressed a letter to Mr. Drew, of Guildford, the Messrs. 
Munday’s agent, by command, expressing his Royal Highnesse’s sense 
of their public spirit and confiding readiness, in their original accept- 
ance of the contract, and of the same feelings as exhibited by them in 
the present much altered circumstances of the un lertaking. We un- 
derstand that a Royal Commission for inquiring into the best mode of 
carrying out the exhibition will shortly be issued, and is likely to con- 
sist of heads of parties and interests, memebrs of the late and present 
Administrations, representatives of agriculture, art, science, mechanics, 
and manufactures. It is proposed in addition to nominate any number 
of local commissioners desirable to represent all interests, both at home 
and abroad. A copy of the agreement entered into between the Society 
of Arts and Messrs. Munday may be inspected at the Society of Arts, 
John-street, Adelphi.—London paper, Dee. 20. 





Curistmas Warrs.—Among the Waits that make their appearancejat 
this seasan of the year, we have observed the following :—Mr. Dis- 
raeli waiting for something to turn up.—The Farmers waiting for pro- 
tection.—The Railway Shareholders waiting for a dividend.—Naval 
Veterans waiting for promotion.—Every Body waiting for the good 
time coming. 


Tue Last.—Why was Queen Elizabeth superior to Napoleon ?—Be- 
cause the Emperor was only a wonder, whilst Her Majesty was a Tudor 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 63 


White, Black. 
1. Qto KT ch. R inter 
2. @toK Sch, Q infer, 
3. KtoQ3 anything. 


4. checkmate, 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—* Mac.”-—-We shall be glad to hear from you again. You doubt: 
less observed that your last communication was made available. 
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Appointments. 


to be H M Solicitor-Gener- 
rrowes to be Colonial 
Bradley to be 
t.—Mr. Garcia 





ws1vo-STREET, Dec. 21.—James O'Dowd, Esq.. 
al yd the Island of Tobago. Dec. 28.—The Rev. James Bu ryt 
Chaplain for H M settlements in the Gambia.—The oy J 
Colonial Chaplain for H M forts and settlements on the Gold Coas 
is appointed Solicitor-General at Trinidad. 


22.— been pleased to directletters patent 
arrssatt, Dec. 93— Tie Mga; the digaity of a Baronet of the United 


itai ille Abdy. of Albyns, 
ci f Great Britain and Ireland unto Thomas Nevi 
Sai cries of "Esser, Esq., ord to the _ = ae =: laeaily a 
a illips Kay Shuttleworth, 0 , ’ 
Taiine of Seana tit and to the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten. 


army. 


_ egt of Drags—Cor J Ainslie to be Lt, by pur, 
o os — 4th Regt of Ft—Qtmr-Serg J Leahy to be 
t—J Barthorp to be Lt, by pur, v Pollard, who 
tobe Lt, by pur, v Braddell, who ret; H T 
v Dawson. 24th Ft—Maj W G Brown to be 
Capt C H Ellice to be Maj, by pur, v Brown ; 
llice ; Ens G weeen > ee Jf by 

‘ rutchley, from 17th Ft, to be Ens, v Wedderburn. 
Foun Peers Boe Aiaheen to be Le by pur, v Wilson, who ret. 60th Fr— 
Sec Lt R Freer to be First Lt, without pur, v Payne, dec. . d 

War Orrice, Dec. 23,—RI Regt of Horse Gds—Capt F Sutton, from 6 
D = be Capt. v Brvt Maj Hanmer, who ex ; Cor A Mass rd, from 13th 
Lt Dr “— to be Cor, v S GL Fox, who ex. 6th Drags—Brvt Maj) W E Han- 

frees Ri Regt of Horse Gds, to be Capt, v Sutton, whoex. 13th Lt Drags 
oC § G L Fox, from Rl Regt of Horse Gds. to be Cor, v Massingberd, who 
—Cor SG venadier Regt of Ft Gds—Lt © T Lindow, from 74th Ft, to be Ens 
— Lt, v AH P Stuart Wortley, who ex. 


4th hae HE de Robeck, 
from 8th Ft, to be Capt,v Hext, who ex. 


5th vis ¢ . enny to , Cas S 

ho ret; Sec Lt AE Ross to be First Lt, by pur, v Renny. 6t 

EE aie, Geet, tahe Ens, by pur,v de Ravignes, pro. 8th Ft—CaptC § 
Hext, from 4th Ft, to be Capt, v de Robeck, who ex. 


9th Fi—Lt 2 4! rowne 
to be Capt, by pur, v Cubitt, whoret ; EnsS B M Skinner to be Lt, by pur. v 
Browne’ "9ai t—Capt the Hon P ¥ Cust, 


from ey a bn _~ .. . 
v ussell, who ex ; LtJ Brennan tobe Capt, v Cust, who ret; Ens 
bp alt > be Lt, by par, v Brennan ; Ens T Young, from 84th Ft, to be Ens, 
vy Bouverie. 48th Ft—LtC Sykes to be Capt, by pur, v Granville, who ret ; 
Ens R EC Colthurstto be Lt by pur, v Sykes. 49th Fr—Lt CP J Stopford to 
be,Capt. without pur, v Montgomery, dec ; Ens T H Platt to be Lt, v Stopford ; 
Ens J W Bond, from 86th Ft, to be Ens, v Platt. 51st Ft—Maj H Reid, from 
half-pay 3d Ceylon Rgt, to be Maj. v Mainwaring, 





to be passed under the Great Sea 


War Orrice, Dec. 2 
vy Sir C W C Burton Bart, wh 
Qtmr, v Knott, app Ens. 17th F 
ret. 19th Ft—Ens H H Dawson 
Uniacke, Gent, to i. Bae, OY _ 
Lt-Col, by par, v Harris, ; 
LtJB Thelwall to be Cape oe pur, v E 


pro; Capt P J Rice to be 


Maj, ur, v Reid, who ret; Lt R A Ffarington to be Capt, by pur, v Rice ; 
Ens E O'Callaghan to be Lt, by pur, v ory 1) 57th Ft—Le D E Armstrong 
to be Capt, by pur, v Dawson, who ret; Ens E C G Kenny to be Lt, by pur, v 


Armstrong. 72d Ft—CaptJ Mallen, from half-pay Unatt, tobe Capt, v Brvt-Maj 
W H Robinson, who ex ; Lt A D Thellusson to be Capt, by pur, v Mallen, who 
ret, Ens the Hon. H W Fitz Maurice, to be Lt, by pur, v Thellusson ; A C Bo- 
le, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Fitz Maurice. 74th Ft—Ens and LAHPS 
ortley, from 1st or Greantioe Rgt of Ft Gds, to be Lt, v Lindow, who ex, 
91st Ft—Ens and Adj J Gordon to have the rank ef Lt ; Ens E JS Rae to be Lt, 
by pur, v Horsbrugh, whoret. lat W I Regi—Lt H L Cafe tobe Capt, by pur, v 
(Awd who ret; Ens F M Godden to be Lt, by pur, v Cafe. 
Brevet.—Captthe Hon. P F Cust, of 22d Ft, to be Maj in the Army, July 
22d 1830; Maj the Hon. P F Cust, of 22d Ft,to be Lt-Col inthe Army, Nov. 9 
1846. 

TuH12p DracoonGuarps. —The three privates tried for insubordination by Gen- 
eral Courts }Martial on the 6th, 7th, and8th, of Nov. have been found guilty, and 
their sentences have been passed and confirmed as follows—one to three monthe, 
and the others totwelve months imprisonment with hard labour. It was rumour- 
ed in London about the 17th ult., that Lt Col Arthur was under peremptory orde rs 
to dispose of his commission by the 10th of March; but later acounts contradict 
the report. 

Movements Homewarps.—The perrod of foreign service of regiments at 
present serving in Canada, and other parts of North America, now nearly comple- 
ted, place them in the following rotation of return home to England :—The 7th 
Royal Fusiliers, at present stationed at Halifax, Nova Scotia, went abroad on the 
6th of November, 1839, aud their 10 yearsof foreign service are now completed. 
The 1st battalion of the Ist, or Royal, Regiment of Foot went abroad on the 25th 
of November, 1839, and are at present stationed at New Brunswick. The 19th 
Regiment of Foot, at present at Montreal, went abroad in September, 1840; and 
the 38th Kegment, at present in Nova Scotia, in the same month of tbe same year. 
The 79th (Cameron Highlanders) went abroad in December, 1840, and are at 
present in Quebec. The 88th (Connaught Rangers) went abroad in December, 
1840, and are at present stationed at Trinidad. These regiments in the rotation 
ee are the first to be relieved from foreign service in North Americaand the 

est Indies. The 1st battalion of the Rifle Brigade went abroad in November, 
1840, add are now serving at the Cape of Good Hope, but theirservices may be 
required some time longer at that station. 


Navy. 


Deatu or Rear-ApmirAt Sir F. A. Coturer C.B., K.C.H., Com- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF in THE East Inpies.—Without surprise, but with 
much regret we have received the information of the death of Rear- 
Admiral Sir Francis Augustus Collier, C.B., K.C.H., Commander-in- 
Chief of the East India station. 

The serious illness of the gallant Admiral on his way out and since 
his arrival on the station, after his appointment to the command-in- 
phief, April 7, 1848, has filled the minds of his friends with considerable 
pprehension, which the conflicting accounts received from India by 
bpvery mail rather increased than allayed. Always most determined in 
vill and purpose, he fought against death with that dauntless energy 
hich characterised his numerous actions with the enemies of his coun- 
ry ; and although his friends and those around him were pérsuaded of 
the result of the struggle, he nevertheless continued at his post, and 
resolved, if conquered, at least to ‘‘diein harness.” From month to 
month he remained alternately better and worse. He proceeded to 
China, visited the northern ports, returned to India, and was about to 
proceed to Bombay from Trincomalee, when the depredations of the pi- 
rates, and the necessity for their summary suppression induced him to 
proceed once more to Hong Kong. He arrived there in September last, 
and at once sent forth the expedition against the pirates which has so 
ably and successfully accomplished the Admiral’s orders. Sir Francis, 
however, continued to decline in physical strength, and from the 23d 
October it was observed that he was gradually failing, and it was evi- 
dently a great effort for him to take his accustomed drive. He never- 
theless busied himself with official matters, and commenced a long letter 
by dictation, to his old friend Admiral Dundas, but which he never 
lived to finish. His dissolution, however, was not expected to take 
place so soon as it did; for on the afternoon of the 27th Cctober, accom- 
a by Captain Morgan, his flag captain, he tooka short drive. On 

is return it appears he felt weaker, and went to bed at seven o’clock, 
at which time his medical attendants (Dr. Scott, of the flag ship 
Hastings, and Dr. Bankier, of her Majesty’s ship Alligator, and his 
secretary, Mr. Price) with the Chief Justice (at whose Toons he had 
taken up his quarters), were present. From this hour he began to sink 
very rapidly, and at eleven o’clock, when Captain Morgan was sent for 
on board the Hastings, it was too evident that his end was approszhing, 
and he continued in an almost insensible state until a quarter before six 
o’clock on the morning of the 28th, when he expired, without the 
slightest visible pain or struggle, the immediate cause of death being 
serious apoplexy. 

During his whole career he had served no less than 33 years on full 
pay. He had a bold, frank, brave, and generous heart, and eminently 
possessed those ‘“‘rough-and-ready ” qualities which made him agencral 
favourite with all classes of the service, with whom he was more fami- 
liarly known as ‘“ Frank Collier. ” He was the third son of the late Vice- 
Admiral Sir George Collier, C. B. Sir Francis entered the navy in 1798, 
under Nelson, on board the Vanguard, and was present at the battle of 
the Nile. From that time forward he served gallantly throughout the 
war, distinguishing himself by the capture of various French vessels of 
importance. 
and oo 1827 to 1830, he was commander-in-chief on the coast of Africa, 
- Does that period 36,000 slaves were restored to freedom. In 1830, 

. ae the onour of a pt and he was since made a K B. 
hia « poe while holding his last appointment (that of commander-in- 
sc ya hog force in the East), did great benefit to the mercantile 

y by his ready protection afforded at all times to British Com- 
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merce. A public address was handed to him only a fe i 
, : p w days before his 
Meee thanking him for the energy he deniaged in the extirpation of 


Captains’ good service pensions have been : 

: . awarded to Capt. Hindmarsh, K.H.,and 
py Fn, mg eg lately commanding one of the ‘Arctic Expeditions. Of 
“ John Hindmarsh ene ‘lowing notice in O’Byrne’s “ Naval Biography.” — 
beasd tha Mieiioudae ras .the navy in May, 1793, as a first-class volunteer, on 
pe e mas %, 74, in which ship he was employed for the long period of 
1794, fy Coren Vins roteencue tly Present in Lord Howe's action of June 1, 
Nil o~ Stee che is's retreat of June 16 and 17, 1795, and at the battle of the 
i rt ye es sharing as midshipman in most of Nelson’s boat operations off Cadiz 
te ee and contributing in 1799 to the capture of the forts at Naples and Gaeta 

uring the action off the Nile he was for some time the only person left on the 


7, , . 
Bel’erophon’ s quarter-deck, and being so at the moment her opponent, L’Orient, 
cut and the spritsail to be set-—a measure 


state, and the 15th of January next is named for their leaving Woolwich on the 
searching expedition. 


that the Lords of the Adniniralty, 
of M 
somely presented him with the sum of 100/. The public money was never more 
justly bestowed than in this instance, and we trust this high official acknowledg- 
ment of Mr, O’Byrne’s work, the completion of which must have entailed con- 
siderable expense upon him, to say nothing ef his six years’ epplication, will help 
most materially in the disposal of the present edition. 


bles. died at Naples, on the 13th ult. His family is of distinguished and honourable 
descent, 
dates as far back as 1628, was an eminent lawyer, and Lora President of the 
Court of Session, in the reign of James I. e : 
sumed by the ninth Baronet, in consequence of his marriage with Helen Carmi- 
chael, granddaughter of the first Earl of Hyndford. 


Bishop of Barbadoes, was the only son of Luke Herman Coleridge, Esq., of 
Thoverton, Devonshire. 


For his conduct on that glorious day Mr. Hindmarsh had the honour of eliciting 
the public thanks of Lord Nelson, to whom, as subsequent!y to Ear! St. Vincent 
and to all the Nile captains, he wes personally presented by Captain Darby. Al 
though on the occasion he received so severe a contusion as ultimately to lose the 
the sight of an eye (a une for which he never received any pension, yet, 
to his honour be it recorded, nothing could induce him to leave his station. Ac- 
companying Captain Darby in May, 1800, into the Spencer, 74, he had an oppor- 
tunity, in July, 1801, of sharing both in the action off Algeciras and in the victory 
= by Sir James Saumarez, in the Gut of Gibraltar, where he also came inv 
requent boat contact with the Spaniards, and was once in particular engaged in 
repelling a serious attack made by their flotille upon his Majesty's ship pon 
berland, of 74 guns. The Spencer being paid off in September, 1802, on her re- 
turn from a voyage to the West Indies, M-. Hindmarsh, in April, 1803, joined the 
Victory, 100 bearing the flag,in the Mediterranean, of Lord Nelson, through 
whose influence he was promoted, on the lst of the following August, to a lieu- 
tenancy inthe Phabe, 36, Captain Hon. Thomas Bladen we During a servi- 
tude of weal than two years in that frigate he commanded her boats at the cap- 
ture of many of the enemy’s vessels, and in one instance, having successfully 
stormed some batteries in the neighbourhood of Toulon, he brought out a ship 
which had been lying under their protection. After participating in the battle of 
Trafalgar, Oct. 21, 1805, he contributed, at its close, tothe preservation ot two of 
the prizes, the Swiftsure and the Bahama,and was subsequently placed in 
charge, first, of the Fougueuz, and thenof the Bahama. On leaving the Phebe 
he was appoiated, in November, 1805, senior of the Beagle, 18, Captains George 
Digby and Francis Newcombe, under whom he was for a long time employed on 
the coast of France, and proved instrumental in the capture of many very heav 
privateers ; during the operations connected with the destruction of the Frenc 
Squadron in Aix Leeds, in April, 1809, the Beagle, with a degree of gallantry 
that procured her general admiration, took up a position between his Majesty's 
ships and the enemy, and remained on the quarters of the Aguilon, 74, and the 
Ville de Varsovie,70, until they successively struck their colours. She then fol- 
lowed the Ocean, 120, up the river Charente, and having moored across the stern 
of that ship, continued in hot action with her for five hours, when the turning of 
the tide compelled her to desist. After assisting at the reduction of Flushing, 
Mr. Hindmarsh was nominated first lieutenant of the Nisws, 38, Captain Philip 
Beaver, and ordered to the Isle of France, where he arrived in time to aid in its 
subjugation, and tocommand a large detachment of boats sent to take possession 
of its coast batteries. He next, in September, 1211, beheld the fall of Java, and 
in May, 1813, he invalided home. His promotion to the rank of commander took 
place June 15, 1814, but it was not until March 8, 1830, that he succeeded in ob- 
taining another appoirtment. He was then placed in command of the Scy/la, 18, 
fitted for the Sedizereatiben, from which station, on advancement to post rank, on 
the 3d September, 1831, he returned home ; on the 2lst of April, 1836, Captain 
Hindmarsh (who had been allowed previously to joining the Scylla, to study at 
the Royal Naval College) was next appointed to the Buffalo, 6, for the purpose 
of founding {the colony of South Australia—a settlement of which he became 
the first governor. He left the Buffalo in June, 1837, and has not since held any 
employment afloat.’” (Capt. Hindmarsh is now governor of Heligoland.) 


Sir James Ross.—The following from the same source is an account of Sir 
James Ross’s services :—“ Sir James Clarke Ross, born April 15, 1800, is the son 
of George Ross, Esq., of Chatham place, London, and Balsarroch, Wigton, and 
nephew of Captain Sir John Ross, R.N., Knt., C.B. This officer entered the 
navy April 5, 1812, as first-class volunteer, on board the Briseis, 10, commanded 
by his uncle, Capt. John Ross, under whom he was employed as midshipman and 
master’s mate in the same vessel, and in the Aci@on, 16, and Driver, 18, in the 
Baltic, White Sea, and Channel, and on the west coast of Scotland, until Decem- 
ber, 1817. On Jan, 16, 1818, a few weeks after Capt. C. H. Reid had succeeded 
to the command of the Driver, he was again placed under the command of Capt. 
John Ross as Admiralty midshipman on board the Isabella hired sloop; and in 
the course of the same year he accompanied him in his first expedition for the 
discovery of a north-west passage. In December, 1818, having returned to Eng- 
land, he joined the Severn, 40, Capt. W. M‘Culloch, lying in the Downs. Be- 
tween January, 1819, and October, 1825, he was engaged under the present Sir 
W. E. Parry, in three other voyages to the Arctic regions. During the first two 
he was attached to the Hecla and fury bombs, commanded in person by Captain 
Parry ; and while absent on the second he was promoted, December 26, 1822, to 
the rank of Lieutenant. On the last occasion he was again in the Fury, with 
Capt. H. P. Hoffner, and was in that vessel wrecked in lat. 72 42 30, long. 91 50 
5. In 1827, Mr. Ross, as first of the Hecla, was the companion once more of 


wo 
Capt. Parry, inhis attempt to reach the Pole from the northern shores of Spitz 
bergen, by travelling with sledge-boats over the ice. On his return to England 
he was presented with a commander's commission, dated Nov. 8, 1827. He was 
next, from 1829 until 1833, employed under his uncle in the Polar expedition 
equipped by Sir Felix Booth. His eminent services during that period (he had 
the honour of planting the British flag on the north magnetic pole) were rewarded 
(after he had officiated for a year as supernumerary Commander of the Victory, 
104, flag-ship of Sir Thomas Williams, at Portsmouth), by his elevation to post 
rank, October 28, 1834, In December, 1835, Capt. Ross was invested with the 
command (which he retained about twelve months) of the Cove, a sixth rate, for 
the purpose of proceeding in quest of, and of conveying relief to, some missin 
whalers which had been frozen up in Baffin’s Bay. He was subsequently, unti 
1838, employed in making a netic survey of Great Britain and Ireland, by 
order of the Admiralty ; and on the 8th of April, 1839, he was appointed to the 
command, in the Erebus bomb, of an expedition (consisting of that vessel and the 
Terror) which, in the ensuing September, sailed from England for the purpose 
of magnetic research and geographical discovery in the Antarctic seas. During an 
absence of four years three persevering attempts were made to penetrate the icy 
limits of the South Pole. In the course of their cruises the ships discovered a 
} ¥aat continent, fringed with a barrier of ice 150 feet in height; they nevertheless 
adventurously persisted, and in spite of the many perils, succeeded in arrivin 
within 157 miles of the Pole (lat. 78 10)._Among other discoveries they met wit 
an active volcano in lat. 77 32 south, and long. 167 east, seated amidst eternal 
snows, and gaining an altitude of 12,400 feet. To this was imparted the name of 
‘Mount Erebus,” as had been to the continent that of Victoria Land. Valuable 
contributions during the voyage were made to botany, zoology, and geology ; and 
meteorology aud terrestrial magnetism derived much benefit from the assiduity 
bestowed on them. The expedition returned in September, 1839; and as a proof 
of the skill, humanity and attention with which it had been conducted, we must 
add that in the whole of the four years it had only lost three men by accident and 
one by illness. A short time after his arrival in England Captain s received 
the honour of knighthood ; and on the 31st of January, 1848, he was appointed to- 
the Eatepries discovery ship, in search of the expedition under Sir John Frank- 
lin, Sir James Clark Ross was elected a fellow of the Linnean Society in 1823, 
and a fellow of the Royal Society Dec. 11.1828. He isalso a fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical and Ruyal phicel Societies of London, and of other places in 
England, a member of the al Society of Antiquaries of Copenhagen, and a 
corresponding member uf the Geographical Society of Paris. In 1833 he receiv- 
ed the thanks of the Common Conseil of London, and a piece of plate from the 
subscribers to the Land Arctic Expedition; in 1841 the ‘‘ Founder’s Gold Me- 
dal” from the Geograpical Society of London; in 1842 the gold medal of the 
Geographical Society of Paris; and in 1844 the honorary degree of D.C.L. from 
the University of Oxford.” 





Promotions.—The deaths of Lord Colville and Sir Francis Collier have oc- 
casioned a variety of moves in the several grades of Flag officers. Captains, 
the Right Hon. Lord Byron, and Fairfax Moresby, C.B., become Kear-Admirals 
of the Blus. Retired, Capt. F. E. Vernon Harcourt comes on to the retired 
Rear. Admiral’s list. 


LIEUTENANTS TO BE COMMANDERS.—R. W. Suckling, first of H.M.S. Rat- 
— ¥F. B. Wainwright, flag lieut., to the late Rear- Admiral Sir F 
ollier. 
APPOINTMENTS.—Captain Henry F. Greville to the Ocean, at Sheerness, as 
flag-captain to Vice-Admiral the Hon. G. Elliot, C.B., vice G. Elliot, to the 
P n. Commander Robert J. Le Mesurier M‘Clure, just deservedly promo t- 
ed from first-lieutenant of the E ise, in Sir James Ross’s expedition, has 
been appointed to the command of the Investigator, to accompany Captain Col- 
linson, C. B., in the Enterprise, in the new expedition fitting at Woolwich to 
proceed in further cond, Behring’s Straits, of Franklin and his companions, 
Commander M‘Murdo having been obliged to decline the appointment in conse- 
quence of ill health. Lieutenant M‘Clintock, late second-lieutenant of the £néer- 
prise, has been offered the appointment of first-lieutenant of the Investigacor, 
with his old messmate Commander M‘Clure. Surgeons—Dr. Alexander Arm- 
Sirong, recently promoted from the royal yacht, has been appointed to the Jnves- 
tigator. Robert Anderson to the E rise. Lt. 8. G. Creswell to the Jnves- 
tigator This officer was mate of this ship on her recent voyage. orge A. 
Phayre and John J. Barnard tothe Enterprise, W.H. Hasweil formerly of the 
Penelope \ate flag ship on the coast of Africa, to the Investigator ; Joshua Berk- 
eley to the Phaeton, 50, fitting at Sheerness. 
Prize Mowgy.—The Albatross and Nemesis have just had 27,700J. sterling 
awarded them as head money for the destruction of some pirates in the Borneu 
rivers. 
Discovery Suirs.—The E ise and Investigator are now in a forward 
The greatest anxiety is manifested for their early depart- 
ure, as every day is now of consequence.— J'imes, 28 Dec. 
O’Byrnz’s Navat Brocraruy.—We have considerable satisfaction in stating 
estimating the great and importart labours 


dul 
r. O’Byrne in compiling “ The x aval Biographical Dictionary,” have hand- 


Obituary. 


Sirk THomas Gipson CARMICHAEL, Baronet, of Skirling. in the county of Pee 





The first Baronet, Sir Alexander Gibson, whose patent of creation 


The surname of Carmichael was as- 


BisHoP CoLeRipGE.—The Right Rev. William Hart Coleridge. D.D., late 


He was born in 1789, and received his earlier education 





caught fire, he ordered the cable to be 
which, in the opinion of Captain Darby (who returned to the quarter-deck from 
Saved the ship from destruction. 





the surgeon's hands immediately afterwards) 





at the King’s Grammar School, St. Mary, Devon; he after that went to Oxford, 


—____ —_-__ a 
and was successively student and tutor of Christ church. His appointments in 
the Chureh durin the course of his at and useful life, were the tual Ca- 


racy of Cowley, Oxon ; the Curacy and Lectureship of St. Andrew's, Holborn ; 
the Preachership of the National Bociery’s Chapel, in Ely-place ; and lastly, in 
1824. the Bishopric of Barbadoes. This Bishopric he resigned im 1842, when a 
subdivision was made of the diocese. The Right Rev. Prelate was also Warden 
of St. Augustin’s College, Canterbury. . 

He married, in 1825, the eldest daughter of the Very Rev. Thomas Rennell, 
D.D. (Dean of Winchester, and Master of the Temple,) and granddaughter of the 
celebrated Sir William Blackstone. Bishop Coleridge, who was mach res 
and beloved, died suddenly of. disease of the heart, on the 2ist ult, at his seat, a 
Salston, Ottery St Mary, Devon, He was in the 61 st year of his age. 


Freperick WItLism CAMpBELt, Esq., OF Barerecn. Bhs respected 
gentleman died lately at Birkfield, near Ipswich. He was sonand heir ofthe 
late Donald Campbell, Esq., of Barbreck, by Mary Campbell, his wife, a daughter 
of Lord Frederick Campbell ; and represented the Barbreck braneh of the house 
of Argyll—a distinguished offshout of the parent stem. Early in life, Mr. Camp- 
bell entered the army, and held the commission of Lieutenant and Captain in the 
1st Regiment of Guards. He succeeded his father in 1804 ; and, fixing his resi- 
dence in Suffoik, became a magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant of thetcounty. He 
was born 4th January, 1782, and married twice : first Emma Ashwell, daughter 
of Wade Toby Caulfeild, Esq., of Raheenduff; and, secondly, Sophia, daughtér 
of the late Sie Edward Winni , Bart., M.P., by whom he had a daughter, 
Sophia Jane, who married Peter Robert Charles Burrell, Esq., nephew of Lerd 
Willoughby d’Eresby, and died in 1843, leaving a son, Willoughby Merrik 
Campbell. 

Sir Epmuyp Keyston W1Lu1aMs, K.C.B.—This distinguished officer, Major 
General in the army, and Colonel of the 80th Ft, gained great distinction in the 
Peninsular War, and received a Cross and one Clasp for his services, in com- 
mand of the 4th Cacadores at Busaco, Salamanca, Vittoria, St. Sebastian, and 
Nive. He was also made a Knight of the Tower and Sword of Port , anda 
Knight Commander of the Bath. Sir Edmund commanded, lately a division of 
the Indian army. He was born in 1779, the son of the Rev. Henry Williams, 
Vicar of Uday, in Monmouthshire. 


Deatu oF JAMEs ApaM, Esq., LATE OF BARR, IN THE COUNTY oF RENFREW 
—We cannot allow this much respected man of genius to pass into oblivion with- 
out a special notice. He was a native of Lochwindocsh, in Renfrewshire, and 
distinguished, not only as an eminent and extensive improver of land, but as a 
man of science. It was Mr. Adam who reclaimed the loch of Lochwindech by 
embankment and drainage. For this enterprising and extensive improvement he 
obtained the highest prize ever issued by the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England. His mind was ever active in the prosecution of science, and its appli- 
cation to works of public utility. He was the first to project and survey a line 
of railway betwixt Edinburgh and Glasgow (confessedly better than the present 
line by far), and for which he was rewarded by a premium. His attention was 
likewise turned tothe procuring for Glasgow an adequate supply of water—we 
understand he has left behind him a completed model and apparatus to show how 
the city might be furnished with a superabundant supply ot pure water fromthe 
upper sources of the Clyde on the principle of the Shaws water at Greenock, 
and combining as it does a most ample supply of water for are | machinery. 
This indeed is well worthy of due examination by the authorities, and the public- 
spirited citizens of Glasgow ought to examine it.” The plans and model referred 
to show satisfactorily how compensation water and all other requisites may be 
supplied, without injury to others whohave claims upon it. Mr. Adam, in writ- 
ing to a friend on the above subject lately, says, ‘‘ As regards power of the best 
description and cheapest rate for driving machinery, and furnishing an = sup- 
ply of pure water for household purposes and manufactures, the city of Glasgow 
possesses the best means of any city in the world from its own natural resources ; 
for the Clyde has power enough to drive every will in Glasgow, by dispersion 
through pipes, working pistons in cylinders, as denoted in the model that I have 
completed.’’—Renfrewshire Reformer. E 

Joun Lorp CoLvitug, or CULRoss, ADMIRAL OF THE WHITE.—This noble- 
man, whose death has just occurred, at the advanced age of eighty-one, entered 
the Royal Navy very early in life, and thus included in his naval career a very 
brilliant epoch of his country’s maritime glory. In 1781, he served as midship- 
man in the C or at Rodney’s great victory over Count de Grasse ; in 1793, 
he obtained his Lieutenancy; in 1794, assited as first Lieutenant of the Santa 
Margaretta, at the capture of the French West India Islands, in 1795, took 4 
privateer, Le Coup d’ Essai ; and in 1796 was promoted to post rank. Passing 
over a few years, we find the gallant officer commanding the Hercule, 74, in the 
expedition against Copenhagen, in 1807, and accompanying home from Lisbon 
the surrendered Russian fleet, in 1808. In 1819 he became rear-admiral, and 
was commander-in-chief at the Cork station from 1821 te 1825. Lord Coville, of 
Culross, succeeded to his family honours at the decease of his father, John, 
ninth Baron, in 1811. He married, 14th October, 1790, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Francis Ford, Esq., and had by her, who died in 1839, an only child, Amelia, 
who died young. ‘is Lordship married. Lan To 15th October, 1841, the Hon. 
Anne Law, fourth daughter of Edward, first Lord Ellenborough, but ty her had 
no child. As he thus dies without issue, the title and estates evolve on his ne- - 
phew, Charles John, now Lord Colville, of Culross, who is son of the late gallant 
and highly distinguished General Sir Charles Colville, G.C.B. ; 

On the 15th ult, at his seat in Scotland, Sir R. K. C. Dick, Bart—The death 
of the Hon. and Rev. Sir Henry Leslie, Bart. occurred on the 9th ult., at his resi- 
dence, Juniper-hill, Mickleham, Surrey. He was the youngest son of Sir Lucas 
Pepys, Bart., M.D., physician to King George III. At the period of his decease 
he was Rector of Sheephall, Herts, and Wetherden, Suffolk, Prebendary of Exe- 
ter ; and oneof the Queen's Chaplains in Ordinary. His only sister, Lady Har- 
riet Leslie, was the first wife of the Earl of Devon. Sir Henry has left nois- 
sue ; the Baronetay devolves, under the limitation of the patent, on the Lord 
Chancellor, who is heir male of the Pepys family.—On the 7th ult., at the house 
of G. Turner, Esq., Oulton, Staffordshire, Major William Turner, formerly of 
the 13th Light D ns, in his 60th year.—At Cheltenham, on the 25th ult, 
deeply regretted, Lady Pym, wife of General Sir Henry Pym.—The Venerable 
Philip Jennings, D.D., Archdeacon of Norfolk, was for many years Assistant 
Minister of St. James’ Chapel, Westmoreland-street, Marylebone, and he suc- 
ceeded to the incumbency of that place a few weeks ago, on the death of the Rey. 
Thomas White, M.A. Dr. Jennings was made an Archdeacon in 1847, by the 
late Bishop of Norwich, Dr. Stanley. The recent demise of Archdeacon Jen- 
nings causes deep regret amongst the clergy of the diocese of Norwich.—On the 
16th ult.,at the rectory-house, Greenford, Middlesex, the Rev. John Tomkyns, 
rector of Greenford Magna, late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and for- 
merly Captain in the Royal Dragoons-—At Lahore, on the 19th of October, Cap- 
tain Sweton Grant, H.M.’s 24th Regt, eldest and beloved son of Colonel Grant, 
Royal Artillery—On the 19th ult., at Brompton, Major-Gereral Tonson, C.B,, 
aged 77.—At Antigua, on the 13th Nov. Charles Dawson, M.D., Surgeon of 
H.M.’s 54th Regt. He fell a victim, in the discharge of his duties, to the yellow 
fever, which prevailed in the garrison.—On the 12th ult., at Chelsea, Captain 
John Hawkins, late of H.M. 62d Regiment, aged 57.—Lately T. Levett P . 
Esq., of Croxall Hall, Derbyshire.—We regret to announce the death, at’Mal- 
vern, on Monday, the 24th ult., of Mr. Patrick Fraser Tytler, the well-known 
historian of Scotland. Byhis death a literary pension reverts to the Crown. 








HUNTINGTON EXHIBITION. 


THE exhibition of Hun m’s pictures, referred to in the following correspondence, 
vill be opened to the public in a few days, at the inner room of the Art- Union building, 
in Broadway. 
New York, Dec. 2th, 1249. 
Dear Sir—It has been su, to us, that an exhibition of your painti would be grati- 
fying to many of your frien Fully concurring in the opinion expressed we take 
in making the proven to you, and ~~~ that a collection of ~ works will be obtained 
e. 


as soon as will suit your convenience, believing that it would reflect credit upon the art, 
and gratify those who have had the pleasure of seeing only your late productions. 
Respectfully yours, 
Wn. C. Bryant, John Jey Robert Kelly, 
G. C. Verplanck, Wm. Allen Butler, 7 K. Long 4 
J. H. Gourlie, John Inman, Jno. 5. Stone, D. D., 
A. B. Durand, Wm. Adams, D.D., Peter Richards, Jn., 
C. C. Ing J. H. Hobari, G. W. Austin, 
Chas. M. Leupp, [ary tg ad Edgar S. Van Winkle, 
Wm. Kemble, John Van Buren, Geo. P. Putnam, 
Saml. B. Ruggles, Jonathan Sturges, hard White, 
Thos. House Taylor, D.D., D. Seymour, A. W. Bradford, 
Geo. W. Bethune, D.D., F. F. Marbury, George Ashton, 
Evert A. Duyckinck, A. M. Cozzens J. H. Borrowe, M. D., 


F. W. Edmonds, 


Benj. D. Siliman, 
Henry Peters Gray, 


Henry W. Bellows, 
Danie. HuntincTon, Ese. 


T. M. Markoe, M.D., 
J.P. Cronkhite. 





New York, Dec. 29th, 1349. 

Gentlemen—The proposition, so kindly made by you, is very gratefully acceded to. In ac- 

cordance with it, I have consulied several gentlemen who have pictures painted by me in 

their collections. Their quick and cordial response has added to the great pleasure pro- 

duced by your friendly communication. Arrangements shall be made for opening the 

proposed exhibition as s00n as ible. With heartfelt thanks for the good will which 
prompted your letter, I am, gen oom bllced and cbed 

rt 

our obliged and obedient, D. HUNTINGTON. 


To W. C. Bryant, J. Sturcis, 
A. B. Duranp, Esqs., and others. 


MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


NO. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


H. E. Montcomenrte, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreall, 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia, 





jan 19—ly 











COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 
HE undersigned respectfully informs the inhabitants ofthe upper part ofthe city, that he 
has apened Branch of hie Coal Yard at 95 Sixth Avenue, Sth Street), Where he 
intends keeping for family use the various kinds and sizes oal ; viz. Orchard, 
Lehigh, White Asb, and Liverpool Orre! adapted for the RANGE, FURNACE, GRATE, orSrove. 
None but best qualities will be kept for sale, sa for family use. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


»pposite 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
Laight, jan 19—ly 


JM, TORONTO.—Mr. Besnard having leased this recently erect 
Rey See ious Theatre, announces his intention of LETTING it for periods to 
suit Artists visiting Toronto, now the 6 eng ae Canada. 
Application to be made to T. P. BESNARD, No. 55 King Street West, =) Cc. W. 


T 


95 Sixth Avenue, « 
Hubert and 
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TYPE FOR SALE. 


FONT OF BREVIER TYPE, weighing about 1000 pounds. Will be divided re 
BA EONT Price low for cash. ond 





NEW ENGLISH BOOKS. 
IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 
GEO. P. PUTNAM. 
Sforrar Life and Correspondence, edited by his son, the Rev. Chas. C. Southey, 1 v- 
Soathey's Goss i. | Book, second series, edited by his son-in-law, John W. Warter, 


cloth. 
loth. 
cae pein RS bina 
A Fours of , 8¥O. ¢ oo .. vebb and J.D. 
Niger Flora, collected by Dr. ‘ogel, with additions by B. P. Webb an 
Mew : of Lite of Dr. vowel a joth. 
emb 8, . 
vibe Saxon’ Memsoir of Jer salem, 8vo. cloth. ! ate 
wi Bentham, Works of, published under the superintendence of hia executor, 
translated from the Italian, 8vo. cloth. 
&@™ Orders received for the importation of Foreign Books, &c. &c. 


JUST RECEIVED. 


i y ition. 
Kennedy's Memoirs of William Wirt, a new and cheap edition GEO. P. PUTNAM. 





—— 


iL, EDMUND ARNOLD, M.D. 


¥ the Bove Sone ye Surgeons ead Licentiate of A: ecaries Hall, Lon- 
ee eccds 4 Office as usual, and may be consulted in - soak se following 






F ‘sal es 
66 White Street, one door from Broadway. peered 


LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 


119 FULTON STREET 
neue ee 


their large and elegant assortment of Framed 
by are tf iy infor the subscribers of the ALBION that 
WHEW YORK JOURNAL OF MEDICINE. 
THE COLLATERAL SCIENCES. 5S. Vel. tae, 1. for January, 1850, now 
a statistical wa fi 











for this in eve of taste, at 
year in e or ta , 
inthe chy ot Ne 


nd mortal ie cach 


terest to the ession. This work is published pon renee, A co month, co 
e profe c butors the pod my the medical protection in Ree oie city 
New York. Terms aan ekerrrane 
jan 12—4t D. FANSHAW,, Publisher, 575 Broadway. 





VALUABLE AND POPULAR WORKS. 
JOHN & FREDERICK TALLIS, 
PUBLISHERs. 

16 John Street, New York, and London. 


gira of whic hs announce another consignment of new and valuable Illustrated Works, large ar 
of which have wey ome to hand amorg which willbe found, parte 2 by and aivis 
bound, at 15s. each, with beautiful maps and 


es stony OF AMERICA, by John Howard Hinton, A. M., from the earliest period 
to the present ti 


THE MIsTORY OF ENGLAND, from the text of Hume and smollett. continued to the 
present ime, by Thomas Gapsey, . The engravings are by first rate artists. 


THE HisTORY OF IRELAND, from the earliest period of the Irish Annals to the pre- 
gent time, arenes Wright, Esq., M. A. F.8.A., illusiraved with maps and beautiful en- 
gravings from original drawings, by H, Warren, Esq., President of the New Water Colour 


apis  Pebaonng oe comclene ter "clnasle, cleat, Mograpblcal positor J the 
einzga comovlete ic, ec, 0 
guage, z prot iy iltestated isd wi scien ne a graphical, geographical, 
a BRITISH co: ONIES—their hi on, aod resources, by R. M 
, late Treasurer to the Queen of Mem 1 at =n ee a d member of Her 
=) ve Council in China. One of the most v ie and interesting works 
By. 


etre to bein sOie Wefivesl ¥ i ort ithe the yooune ot FF onng hoed be comments ty, it 
cents coh an oO an: 
0 Chath veya a Siri 1-2, Ft} with illustrated maps, vows of the chie Guen han fine 
be penne ‘ae completo tn tory og vw < the a Bae, came of 
ke.; pleted. eight paris, cents, sixteen paris at 75 cents, 
or eight divisions at $1,87 1-2 cents . 
* TALLISS Aan ASED Sone ong World, Geographical, 
Political, Comm ercia!, and ~ . 


Hie Med'e by he M. peal 
*,* Thisis confidently mot, sa he the best and cbeapest ever published—each 25c 
eoubeiodng two maps mapa, and me i “aaa part six exquisii ore maps, very carefully 
rb Ko a aus Saas Sr cy th Reacrsptive fetor ig Bs = 
Gove complete: im thirty-two castonaa of deren <eakan bean parece cal 





M See 2 29—1m 





MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


HENRY C. WATSON, teacher of Singing and the Pianoforte, has removed to 121 
‘ourth Avenue, where applicationean be made for terms, &c., Ke. dec 15 


EDWIN FERGUSON, 

















NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 7] WALL STREET, NEW YoRK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
[ Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bang ror THE WIpow snp THE OrpPHAN.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





NEW YORK. 
John 8. polee, 
G worge Barclay, ahniny E i 

ror, 

Samuel 5 A. Worth gland, od iain” 
Wiliam Van Hook, 

BALTIMORE. 
Shemy = Meredith. Samuel Hoffman, 

Jota Sererey, ae. Consul, | Henry 
Dr. J, H. M 
BOSTON. 

M. Thacher, i. ’ 
fom Whitney, | Bijan D. b Seaver, 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 

William Elliott, 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United Stater, and Superintendent of the U.S, Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 

Painphlets containing the rates of mM, prospectus, exam names of agents, medi- 
i Waesenieinee =” naka eon be had free of oe ot 
othe capa i permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local apemeee trustees—available al to the Assu: of disputed claims 
{ Solent Sy clieewrion always red in cases pu 
Thirty awe are slowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
Tre United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford 
ing thereby ore ose — — of promptnese una attention to parties in cases of leave 


Medical =. attend daily, at one Pclock, P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Offi 
of the different Local Boards and i eension, All communications to be addressed to of 


J. LEANDER STARR, General a . 


~ 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON,JAND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
CAPITAL.— £600,000 sterling, or $3,000,000. 
Trustees—John Cattley, Eaq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 


DIRECTORS. 
Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. | Sebastian G. Martinez. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. Archibald Fred. Paxton, 34. 
John Cattley, Denzil I. Se eee, Hoa 
Rev. William Fal jofield, M. A. George H. soe bow Esq, 


George Green, Esq. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
jecen Septimus ME D. ~ 
ankers, = Moan G Glyn, alifax, Mills, & Co. 
On ene? at the whe of Life, Laue half the emery loaned (if desired) for the firat 
seven years, at 5 per cen’ terest, without note, or de it of policy, th to be d, 
main ab 0 permanent kan, a the cntion of the ineuser oor ore arden 








PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT 
58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my 1i--ly 


a AMBRICAN HISTORICAL ENGRAVINGS. 
pe SELIWARING HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS, in the Old oey Bey 
Wier: Engraved on Steel, by Sadd, from from Matteson’s Picture. 
THE IN CONGRESS, 1774, in Carpenter's =! Philadelphia En 
aro PRAYER IN CONGR we Plctare. Plate 22 by 25 inches. Pre bs,00. 
THE SPIRIT OF "76. Digiveed on ail by Sadd, from Matteson’s Picture. Plate 22 
by 19. Price $2,00. 





THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, on steel, by Sadd, from Trumbull’s Pic- 
ture. Plate 20 by 15. Price $1.2. 
Pgs 2nd ABBEY IN THE OLDEN TIME, on steel, by Doney, from Landseer’s Pic- 


” JOHN NEAL, Publisher, 56 Carmine street, and 201 Breatwey, Xi. | N. x. 








NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 - 48 Broadway. 
ITIONS of American, E rench, and German Books. Together with 
rip te. na & of general in cereal. he Library has lately received a valuable ac- 
cession English books, another invoice from Paris, among which are the work on 
7 Denne, &e.; Galerie de Versailles, 16 volumes, f fo of Ds } Agnes ire de Art. 
4 pl aed , folio, ke. .» &c., and a select collection of ’ jan 19-4 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


HE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above Schoo! at the room over the hal 
of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, will re- 
= popes until farther notice, from 10 o'cloc ry M. po ha a 10 o'clock, P.M. Admission 25 
Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 12 aug 23—6t 





NEW-YORE ART REPOSITORY AND GALLSRY. 
WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 353 BROAD WAY. 


IRTERS and Dealers in Fine Engravings, Oil Paintings. &c.,&c., English, French 
Goravi, arec mstantly adding to their alreaay full and choies stock 0 ae 
allthe new and important pubiications as they ap»earin Europe; amongst waich the 

ieee in calling attention to the subjvined: 


ad Wood-Cutters, a superb and spirited picture, engraved by Thomas Land 


“eal or Love, fom Brooks. 

Four very fine Farm-Yard Scenes, by Herring, representing Morning, Noon 
Evening, and Night. 

Im For it; Patience; Maid of the Mill; The Blind Piper; The Moun- 
eaiu Spring. 

Jenny Lind, from a beautiful Daguerreotype. 
The Dew-Drep, end The Forget-Me-Not; Spring of Life; Fleur-De- 
Lis; Judith Holding the Head of Holofernes, patated by Horace Vernet : en 
graved by Jazet. 

The Amazones, of the four parts of the world—America, Europe, Asia, and 
Just received, an etching of the splendid picture,*»y Landseer, The Flight of Deer. 
Bee for early impressions of the same; alse for the last great achieve. 


Napeleen at Fontainbleau AFTER THE Loss OF WATERLeO. 


A valuable cullectivn of scarce proof impressions of French and English Fine Lire En 

avmg, 
ee assortment of exe otagy choice specimens of LONDON COLOURED PXINT 
published expreesiy and solely for the house, ina style of exquisite beauty Bn 

W.& 3 haverecendy mide an important alteration tn the arrengemert of thcir store 
which &: ables tiem to offer for -ale, under the decidedly Reuagees circumstances of su- 
perior ah om pusien, Foo A Choice Gems of Modern and s me of Ancient production. 
which the: of taste peel ant and <xaniae 

Just parishes NEW YORK its lower section ; or Best, soumh, and West, trom 61. 
Pauls -teeple 

De of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and Sutionsite 

jan 





Premiums may be arterly, half year! ually. 
Goad chante bi os ah er Tt. on 
Refrece in New York. 


His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. Saas Gallatin Hon Esq., H.B.M. Consul. 


Stephen Whitney, Esq. 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, 3q. 
Jobvn Cryder, Esq. 


Henry Grinnell, 
% ie John H. Hicks, Esq. 


New York Medical Examiners, 


JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq, M.D.. 473 Broadway, 
U. JOHNSTON, Esgq., M. D.,'75: Broadway. 


sianding Counsel aes ges cncesececcees natéb sepa ces -Hon. Willie Hall. 
BOMCHOFL. .cccerccccccccccssecce coceeccocce Scvececoce Albert Gallatin, Jun. 


Actuary for the Southern } tag resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP. Eat, 
16 Exchange Place, N. O. 
Acting Agent for the United States, CHARLES DICKINSON, Jar., 65 Wali Street, 
New York. 
CB Cavirornia, anD Sreciat Risks OF ALL KINDS, TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM. jan6 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
T= COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
ALFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William, 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Com is well-known to d 
in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— oad as, and ig 
Ce & CO. 


DENNISTOUN Woop & CO. 
JAME, KING NS. 
jan 5 JO HN J? ‘PALME 





THES CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 21ST aUcuUsT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice Ape ype J. D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sad. 
jeir; Physicians: G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 

v as COMPANY is prepared to effect AssURANCE upon Lives, and transact _ business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Haman Life; to grantor purchase Annunities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowmenis. 

In padiion to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Cc d, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships, or Endow: ments for a smaller 
Y | Bint o payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

iate or deferred, for any sum of money invesied with them. They can also point to the 
ition ofthe Company as of iar importance to impending Assurers, as it enables 

— surers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected WITH OF WITHOUT pestislontion in the profits of the Company, 
the | pee emg mag be prod) ae half = uarter! mo pn ny and here CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been ado) y the given for one the first seven 
premiums, secured upon by Bolicy alo alone. 

A moe Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 


























Age. With | Without | Half Credit. , Age. With Without , Half Credit. 
Profits Profits. a ae oe 
15 ibi 40 3 62 214 6 2176 
20 1174 5 Si7t $40 374 
2 229 5 4131 si7 ul | 414 
30 293 55 5178 419 ll 5 84 
35 2 167 an 710 10 6 ai 6 132 
The above rates. Participation and Half Credit, will, u eomparison, be 
fon oe vow then the ema abn fsa othor odie Oforing tb to Assure in 
Canada, while the assured with Partic fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’s business. 
Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of A Bafien, and any further information, can be 
| agents, 


wy a ny or from any of the 
Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
Brantiord. Fee eeereeeereeeereeere William Multhead.occcoccccececececccesccccces seeewereaeee 


cccccceccccsecccscoooes SOMES CAMOSLOR. ..cc0cc-coccsccecesccccesccces 










Golborne” ste eeeeeweecereers. eee om. amy: soedee epaspecessescecee dace ee 
Dundas ......,.ccecsccccceces. seerss se.eseee Dr. James Hamilton........000« 
Bondon .......cccccsccocssoove-« George » Scott | Dr. Alexander Anderson.....«.- 
SPUCGD .....<casernpenemnnance Frederick A. Wilson. ops Mt OWEN <. oc cvcconccase 
PED EN cS acc apes 100000. 8000+c 00000 eeecccccccece 


CAMUTON ....0eeeeseserseeeeees eeeeccesccccesees 


-- Lachlan Bell eee 
+» Edmund Bradburne .... D 
- William Lapenotiere.... 
By order of the Board, 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Serene, 





oe 

















——— = 
JOHN W. PRIEST, M.A, ARCHITECT. M&E:: JOHN W. 8, HOWS will receivea Hmited umber of private pupile desirous 
3¢ REMBEN STREET, BROOKLYN, L. 1 Plas iid do i down fo hia in * Practed d Blocutontat”* ® coupe ni sccm” 
also made 
a) 5 +. Lape I oe of which his * Shetapeartes Reader” will beused a's tentiooe eu ae 
I ointed nama his practice 5 » Beclaoltadiont landianl Worns tc one &c., apply to Mr. How: ws, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors south of 
tho wean ot ears }Gommasion, and, and, , by the derotion of his whole attea- sept 15 
one mae w classes to be more to pairs satis 
f y any undertaking 2 THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
5. TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIBNT 
HARI AS obtained among Physicians rally, has drawa from an eminent and very d 
j.z . BROWNE & co., Makers and Imppociars of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave H guished member of the Med Profession of this city the fe following testimonial tadeial Of ite 
* Double Action H Warerooms 295 merits: @ single tria! will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ype vn of this eutifalinete to the see eoepe =. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, kc. 
ection on, b tet finish. examin many ases hich 
bis a in the first establi onablishesente in Ea ot fs able oo produce spans sented me, and ons bapey to bear fn tenthmony in a etreomeste — 
of fong exp walities in tone, touch, and perfect mec: i with such improve- “Tt me ‘ong bese x desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
ted by W. J. Hooker, 8vo. cl ents - tA = = y i ar as | of cltate, in th my ~ | PL fool — — tan ole combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Bffervescent 
by the first authors, ed on the arrival of the Orders for any piece can | _. “1m those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach h and bowel 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival June 16—6m = usual ‘ta proved indeed ua y, He cy, Heartburn, Costiveness, ke. the ier Aperint in ~ 
av — athartics are pa... 
children, disguise them may, oo eases, however, in which I h 
LIFE ASSURANCE. your Aporient to children, my, they have readily taken it, and frequently Stirs. to repeat the 


warm climates, it will prove a 


. persons visi much 
value. The facility with which it it may be administered, and the - t manner in which it 


is offered to the public eive Tig claim to general noties which ite merits fully sup- 
port.” " {Signed| GuOUGE t. PETER, M2 Me 
arren - 
New Y March Ist, 
fe Mr. Tas “Tarrant” pe 
repared and sold wholesale and retail, by J ARRA Druggiat Apotheca- 
ry, No. 264 Greenwich street, corner of of Ween Ne yy = -_ 
Also for sale at 110 Reece kB 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 i Brest 
way. ay. 100 William st. R: et No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Balti more. Bred, Brew 1. Brown, 
Chesnut st, em sy 4 mo Charleston. He 
ae <= ete New Grotia'a and b principal druggists throu; Secohvar ae Oe the United 5 tates. 





oe MAIL STBAMSHIP COMPANY, 
D STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, of 


Te ment amare a 


pate 
The CALIPORN 1A, 1080 to Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Panama and rts inn Pralifocmie 


Line between 
assengers in the after cabine are furnished bedding, b but not wines and liquors, aad will 
be allowed space for personal free, to the extent of 250 Ibs sores See 
in measurement ten cubic feet, on exeye baggage or merchandize when 
per ton, and one and a balf per cent. on s 
Pack: ages should not exceed 125 Ibs. we eh or mle carriage, 





Posnge ey oS Panape 0 fen Bim or a greed Seger 
ao 43 do San Francisco. . 


ing. 
No stores to be landed will be taken as 


2. 
” personal port charges, including he: fees an/ boat hire, to be paid by the paseen- 





secured until for. 
e Office of the Company, New York, $4 South Street. jan 5 
SRITISH —_ NORTH ee arene STEAM SHIPS. 


HE BRITISH AND pon AMERICAN BOT AL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweer 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 





Captains. 
Senecccesveccococses C. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia......,...+eccesees+0eW. J.C, Lang 
DEER. 000 r00ccccceccce eeecccccsces A. Ryrie | Niagara..... encccccececece ercccacece J. Stone 
arr re N. Shannon | Canada........0.seeseeeeeeeees Wa. Harrison 
MEBs ccccccccesessece ocsereauns BK. G. Lott | Cambria.........ceeeeessecseeveees J. Leitch 
Caledonia..... «.-W. Douglas. 


wwe’ vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
port 


From 









Cambria ....es..0.. 
Canada ... 
Niagara... 











Passage in frat cabin fom Now York oF Boston to Liverpol.. seeeece = 
insecond do do G0) i Baioee coocccosscococed® 
Berths oat secured until paid for. 
Freight will be char, on specie beyond an amount for persona) expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on Poard. 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Ja. 
38 Broadway. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE. 


HE COMMODORE, or other first = Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVBRPOOL » 
on Friday, 21st D~ ~cember, and take goods for transbipment for New York or Boston 


ae Britisb and N.A. Royal aie . % MAC ve 4 w ti 
ter et . 
Orlor CUNARD. ar, we Broder 
a 
NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL : PACKS. 
HE Proprietors of the several Lines o fP: a let cine have 


for their sailing from each port the ist, 6th, “Tia, Toth, and Sh of 
‘or their sa on t eve 
month ; the ships to succeed each other Sor leche following order, viz i 





or for any information to 





















Ships. Captains. From New York, From Liverpool. 
New World v—_,* . Nov. 6....Mar. 6 }Aug 21..Dee 21..Apr21 
West Point 1. D opcoseedl be, coot@>ése0 ee 
Fidelia..........- 

Roscius .. 
Isaac Wright. 
Ashburton os 
Constellation. +020 90006 
Yorkshire .... Ln oe g be Oct 1. .Feb apres 
iddons..... “Gob ° se 0 eoseelly mroenalionss 
Columbia cece Wits 16..... "16 
Patrick Henry 4 f Perry | Pemreres . ereeer | 
New * aoceseede Cropper. sive noactoncoge 16.00 anal 16..... Nie | Nov i.:Mar 1. July 1 
Sheridan ...... To cH ccocacccoceces + ph eBDocbvccee BW iced WSs cv ccc Passwcce 
iw J. Feb. U...June |....+16.-..0016..... vi 
pr) 
wll... 





These ships are all of the lar, geet pt eae, ands are commanded ort men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accom are all y~ can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and are furnished with ev every description of stores of the best kind, Punc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly ed to. 


Agents for the nan’e ag oe mandion * ame Writ, Columbia, Fotetice meen 
‘Cambridge, and New Y wy E & CO. or C. RSHALL, 
BARING, y BROTHERS & éo. ‘tivorgock” 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N 


J. SANDS & CO, Liverpool. 
nts for ships Patrick He: Amburon Henry Clav, and Ndw 
” , xy RINNELL, MINTURN & “COL N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, ani Garric 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS, 


Sh line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 

ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sail ing — uly from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London - hs 13th and 2th, and Portsmou!d 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, v 








Ships. Masters. Days of = | from New Days f f cating from 
Westminster, S.C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. | June 2, ‘on , Feb, 2 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold ae “ 24, “ 4) July iz Nov. 13, Mar. 13 
Southampton, new, ©. E. Mor June 8, Oct. 8 Feb.8] “* 28 
Victoria, J. Johnson, Jr. « 24, “ 21, 24] Aug. is Dec. 3 April 13 
Hendrik Hudson, I. Pratt July 8 Nov8, Mar. m, “ “2B 


Marg. Evans, E. ¢ Tinker ‘ Sept 13; San. 13, May ve 15 

Devonshire, new, H. R. Hovey Aug 8, Dec 8, ‘Aped 3 

Ame. Eagle, 3.M. ‘Chadwick, am “ 4 “ ByOc 5, 8, June i 
These ships are all of the first cl and are commanded by rod and e od exerionced naviga 

_ Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c. ae bont descrip- 


jon 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75 outward, for each adult, without wines 
and enore. Neither the captains nor owners packets will be resporsie for er 
paresis, or packages, sent by them, unless 7 Bille of of Lading are gned therefor a 
pl ao GRISWOLD, 70 south stree rests 
and to BARING, BROTHERS & London 











PACKETS POR HAVRE. 


SECOND LINE.—The following ehips will leave Havre on the [6th, and New York on the 
lst of each month, as follows ;— 





New York. Havre. 
ST DENIS Ist January..........+. ¢ ‘6th February, 
Howe, master. ist May ..... 16th June, 
1st September 'Gth October, 
e. INCHOLAS, Ist he ruary ob — 

e master. ‘etJane .. 16t * 
rer . fia October............ i6th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March... ...06.0..4-- 16th April, 

Conn, master. EE, | -impepdea<e- “$i h Ancuet 
ist November .. .... 16th December, 
ONEIDA, Iet April ec) 16'h May, 
Funck, master. st Auguet ........- '6th Sepiembes, 
ist December 6th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experienee in the trade. The 

ap ed jomege ytd oe et Do or liquors. from anv expenses bnt thoes actually 

waa a arded free (ron YD & HINCKEN, Ame 
jan 5 Wall 


—— 





SE EES 


w. YOUNG, 1 BDITOR aND PROPRIBTOR, 
OFFICE NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 





January 19 








